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Cuapter XVII. 


MILITIZ SPECIES AMOR BST. 


HE winter was over; spring had come again. The somewhat 
mechanical revelry of the Carnival had been followed by the 
sermons of Lent, and Lent had been closed by the ceremonials of 
Easter. The prickly pears on the Acropolis were already showing 
their roseate blossoms; the pepper-trees along the roads about 
Athens were beginning to be in full leaf: the asphodel was 
luxuriant on Lycabettus; and yet the snow was still lying on 
the crest of Hymettus; for the winter had been severe and the 
spring late incoming. It had been a busy winter for me ; and, on 
the whole, a time that might almost be called happy. This may 
seem a strange declaration for a man in my condition, but it is 
nevertheless true. I was comparatively happy because I was 
continually and closely occupied, and because I had once again a 
purpose in life. We were maturing our plans for a movement 
across the frontier, and the attempt was soon to be made. It 
must be made between the snows of winter and the heat which 
would set in with June. 

I have already promised my readers that they are not to be 
troubled with many political details. I mean to keep my word, 
' This is for the most part a love-story, and just as I myself took to 
Greek politics and political enterprises only because of my love, 
so I shall bring them into these pages only where they are abso- 
lutely necessary for the central purpose of the tale I have to tell. 
We were conspiring all through the winter in the most open and 
unblushing manner. The Government looked on and did nothing 
and said nothing to interfere with us. Constantine Margarites 
made one or two expeditions to some of the islands and to Con- 
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stantinople, and had always reported that things were going on in 
the most satisfactory way. We were at present making arrange- 
ments for a conference with some of our friends from various 
places which we intended to hold at New Corinth—that is at the 
town so-called in English guide-books, a place not far from the 
site of famous Corinth. We had chosen New Corinth for several 
reasons. It was entirely away from the Turkish frontier, and 
therefore less likely to arouse suspicion; and the excavations at 
Mycenez which were attracting the attention of strangers could be 
easily reached from that starting-point. Nothing could be more 
simple than for a tourist party to make for Mycene by way of 
Nauplia, and return to Athens by Corinth, while another party 
likewise bent on seeing Mycene and the Lions’ Gate, preferred to 
sail from Athens to Corinth, and make for the interior in that 
way. Suppose two or more excursionist parties happened to meet 
at New Corinth, these going to Mycenx, those returning, who 
could feel any surprise or be stirred to any suspicion? Why 
indeed we should not have the meeting in one of the hotels of 
Athens, or in the Square of the Constitution, or in the King’s 
Garden, I could not for myself exactly understand. Margarites, 
however, always gave some mysterious hints of personages to be 
conferred with, who did not choose to be seen in Athens; and it 
was immaterial to me where we foregathered so long as we were 
doing or preparing to do something. 

I saw the Rosaires often during the winter. I went to their 
house as any ordinary acquaintance might have done. Athena 
and Mrs. Rosaire had both given me to understand that they 
wished me not to absent myself from the house. I had not had 
any further talk with Athena except just such as anybody might 
have had. There were some changes in our little group of foreign 
sojourners. Sir Thomas Vale had taken Steenie to Constantinople 
for some weeks, and had not yet brought him back. The Pollens 
were in Corfu. Paul Hathaway had become the lion of the Eng- 
lish and American residents and visitors. His address on the 
common basis of creeds had been the first of a series of addresses 
which had grown into a Sunday afternoon institution. Mr. 
Hathaway had taken a large room for the purpose over a shop in 
Eolus Street, and the place was crowded every Sunday afternoon. 
Nellie Lance was always one of the audience, and appeared to be 
regularly going in for religion,'as her mother put it. The dis- 
courses were not, however, what ordinary persons would call 
sermons. They were dreamy, half-poetical rhapsodies about the 
mysteries of the human heart, and the good that is in every man 
and woman, and the love that all creatures owe to one another. 
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To my somewhat rude and practical mind they seemed to want 
backbone. It did not appear greatly to matter, so far as the 
world was concerned, whether everything Paul Hathaway said 
was a scientific truth or a fable. But it was impossible to listen 
to one of these discourses without feeling a sincere respect for the 
orator. Truth, tenderness, and sympathy with human suffering 
and human weakness were expressed beyond misapprehension in 
that voice and in those eyes. One always saw some of the 
listening women in tears. Mrs. Rosaire never failed to attend 
the discourses, and Athena sometimes went. Whenever she was 
there Lord St. Ives always happened somehow to turn up also; 
generally rather late; and he sometimes accompanied the Rosaires 
to their home. 

Concerning myself I may mention that I had entirely recovered 
from the effect of Pollen’s pistol bullet, and that I was looking 
forward with much anxiety and eagerness to the movement, which 
I assumed would have a good deal to do with the settlement of 
my destiny as well as that of the claims of Greece. The ex- 
pedition across the frontier must bring on a crisis; I am speaking 
now of my own poor personal concerns and not of the legitimate 
aspirations of Greece. Without putting the reasons very clearly 
before my own mind, I had come to regard it as a decisive event 
in my life. If I failed to win Athena by means of that enterprise, 
and if I came out of the enterprise with my life, then I would bid 
farewell to Athens for evermore. That of course is assuming the 
enterprise itself to prove a failure. Should it so far succeed as to 
bring on a war—and that was all we hoped for—then such help as I 
could give to the side of Greece should be given with a will and 
kept up to the last. Somehow I did not expect that this would 
happen. My conjecture was that the Western Powers would 
instantly intervene and compel the Greek government to declare 
against us. I even fancied that the Greek government were 
letting us go on with our preparations merely in order to give 
some of the Western Powers an opportunity of making a remon- 
strance which could not be denied or dallied with. Then the 
ministers of King George would have an excuse for putting a stop 
to our schemes, and the country could not well find much fault 
with them. Whether this was the reason or not, we were certainly 
allowed to act almost as freely as if we had been making arrange- 
ments on behalf of the government itself. We were collecting 
arms, we were enrolling recruits, we were storing ammunition, we 
had got a good deal of money one way and another, Say what 
men will about the Greeks and their love of money, the Greeks 
who have money will spend it for a national cause with positively 
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lavish hand. We had foreign sympathizers too, English and other, 
whom I shall not name. Sometimes there were great popular 
demonstrations held on the Square of the Constitution, and cheers 
were given for King George as if he had been the recognised head 
of the movement. Men came there openly armed as if on parade. 

All the time we had the usual amount of bickering and 
jealousy and wrangling among ourselves. There was the Greek’s 
jealousy of the foreign sympathizer; the foreign sympathizer’s 
occasional dislike and distrust of the individual Greek; the 
jealousy which the Greek of one province felt towards the Greek 
of another. There was a fear on the part of one set of men that 
another set were working in the interests of Russia; a fear on the 
part of others that the Englishmen concerned in the movement 
were sent into it by the English government with some sinister 
purpose. I managed to keep out of most of the quarrels because 
I had a good deal of practical work to do, and I took very little 
heed of anything that was said about myself or anybody else. I 
was able to make myself useful in many ways. My practical 
knowledge of soldiering and sailoring, such as it was, came very 
conveniently in an enterprise where most persons were amateurs 
in everything we had to arrange for; and I had always been fond 
of weapons and knew a good deal about modern gunnery. Mac- 
Murchad was a favourite with almost everyone except Margarites. 
Indeed, it was not altogether the fault of Margarites if MacMurchad 
and he did not get on very well. MacMurchad distrusted my 
Levantine profoundly, and hardly took any trouble to conceal his 
distrust. He disliked him too; always insisted to me that he was 
‘a mere cad and nothing else;’ a judgment which I was not 
greatly concerned to dispute; but he also protested his belief that 
Margarites was working in the interest of Russia, in which opinion 
I did not agree. MacMurchad, I should say, had made a short 
visit to London meanwhile, had taken part in one or two Irish 
debates, and had won the applause of even his political opponents 
by his eloquence. All the same he said he was sick of the House 
of Commons and was losing faith in parliamentary agitation, 
without being able to see that there was anything else to be done. 
He had come back therefore—and for other reasons too, I doubted 
not—to Athens and to our enterprise. 

On one of the eagerly expected days of a foreign post, I was 
delighted to get a letter from Steenie Vale. 


‘ Misseri’s Hotel, Constantinople: March 10. 


‘Dear Old Chappie,—We are having a splendid time here and 
have seen a lot of things. We have done the dancing dervishes 
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and the howling dervishes and all that; I like the howlers best; 
I think they are more fun; but I say isn’t it awful when the old 
boss dervish stands on the little children ? some of them squealed 
so, poor little beggars. We saw the Sultan going to the Mosque— 
lots of goldiers of all colours. But of course you’ve seen all these 
things often and don’t want me to do guide-book. 

‘I know a lot of fellowshere. All the Johnnies at the embassy 
have been asking about you, and sending regards and all that. 
We are to have private theatricals soon; I say I wish you could 
come. Do try, it would be so jolly. 

‘Now, old chappie, I have something to tell you. The 
governor is very thick with some of the big-wigs here at the 
embassies, and he has heard some story about something getting 
up in Athens, some conspiracy or something, which is likely to 
lead to a row, and he hears that you are in it. Of course you 
ain’t, are you? I thought I’d give you a hint; verb. sap. as 
Tristram would say. 

‘I am longing to get back to Athens. How are all the 
Johnnies ? how are the Rosaires? I heard from Athena twice; 


she wrote me two nice long letters. Good-bye, oid chappie. 
‘ STEENIE.’ 


Steenie was a good boy to give me a friendly warning that 
stranger eyes were on our doings: but I did not attach much 
importance to his piece of information, for the plain reason that I 
had already guessed as much for myself. I did not see how it was 
possible that movements carried on as ours were, in the open glare 
of day, could be kept a secret long from anyone whom they con- 
cerned. 

I had to all appearance settled down into an ordinary friend 
of the Rosaires. At heart I was nothing of the kind; I was if 
possible growing more and more in love with Athena, and more 
and more determined to find some crisis in my fate before long. 
But in the mean time, I was resolved not to play the feeble and 
absurd part of a despondent lover, hanging hopelessly and pub- 
licly to his scornful lady-love’s petticoat tail. A despondent lover, 
who parades in public his love and his despondency, seems to me 
quite as ridiculous a figure as a jealous husband who takes all the 
world into the secret of his jealousy. I was determined to put the 
best face I could on the matter and look fate boldly between the 
eyes. Therefore I went to Mrs. Rosaire’s house as freely as anyone 
else; and I verily believe she began at last to think that I was 
growing reconciled to my disappointment. Athena, I felt sure, did 
not believe anything of the kind, She understood me fully, but 
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I think she liked my way of carrying things off and was grateful 
to me for sparing her some pain. 

One day she put this more or less plainly into words. I shall 
long remember the day for more reasons than one. It was one of 
Mrs. Rosaire’s ordinary reception evenings, and I got to her house 
rather late. I had not intended to go, but I had been working 
hard all day, and was tired and grew rather moody and dispirited, 
and I felt inclined to go and talk to somebody. I went then to 
Mrs. Rosaire’s, and I found that only Lord St. Ives was left of the 
visitors. He had evidently been there for some time ; for on my 
entrance he was a little doubtful seemingly whether he should not 
still remain. He wished to stay, but feared that he ought to go. 
I could understand what was passing in his mind as he lounged 
uncertainly and held his hat in his hand and looked doubtfully at 
me. Athena decided his movement for him. . 

‘I am glad you came in, Kelvin,’ she said; ‘I was afraid you 
were not coming to-day and I wanted to say something to you.’ 

Athena did not affect the mysterious in anything. If she wanted 
to speak to some particular man she said so. Lord St. Ives went, 
and left Mrs. Rosaire, Athena, and me together. After we had 
taiked for a few moments, Mrs. Rosaire got up and left the room, 
and Athena and I were alone. 

The sensation at first was one to make a man draw a deep 
breath. Athena was standing at the flower-window, if I may call 
it so, and caressing some of the spring flowers. The rays of the 
evening sun were streaming through the half-closed shutters ; 
people begin early to shut out the glare of the Athenian sun; and 
one streak of bright gold shot suddenly across her. She turned out 
of the light, drawing her hand across her half-dazzled eyes. 

‘I want to tell you how thankful I feel for all that you are 
doing ; I have wanted to tell you this for some time.’ 

‘It’s nothing, Athena; I am only trying to do the best I can. 
If I go into a business at all I like to go right into it and work 
with a will.’ 

* Greece owes you a great deal. I don’t know whether she will 
ever have an opportunity of repaying.’ 

‘Greece doesn’t owe me anything, Athena; no, not the value 
of a copper coin. Iam not.doing anything for Greece ; I mean, it 
was not for the sake of Greece 1 came into this business; I don’t 
want to get credit which I don’t deserve.’ 

She coloured slightly. 

‘Still, you are working well for Greece ; and your friends give 
you credit for greater disinterestedness than you give to yourself. 
We should never have been able to get on as well and as fast as 
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we are doing without you. You think of everything and you are 
never put out or confused.’ 

‘ The other fellows only want an opportunity,’ I said. ‘Look 
at MacMurchad—he would make a rattling good soldier if he had 
a little training. As for Hathaway ;’ and there I stopped; I did 
not want to disparage true-hearted Hathaway, but I did not 
exactly see how I was to discover in him any of the aptitudes for 
political conspiracy. 

‘TI don’t think Mr. Hathaway is in his right place in work like 
this,’ Athena said, and she too seemed embarrassed. ‘I have 
strongly advised Mr. Hathaway to leave Athens and go back to his 
own country. He is only wasting his time and his talents here.’ 

I am sorry to say that I broke into a laugh. Athena looked 
surprised and became very grave. 

‘So poor Hathaway is being sent home too,’ I exclaimed. ‘ He 
is to be out of the running as well as others! You are thinning 
the ranks, Athena; but I fancy if you act on that principle, you 
will have to thin them a good deal more. Why don’t you send 
MacMurchad home too? He is just as far gone as Hathaway, I 
think.’ 

‘I didn’t quite expect this from you, Kelvin; I don’t under- 
‘stand why you should make a jest of my wish to see Mr. Hath- 
‘away’s talents and his eloquence and his noble spirit turned to 

better account than they can be here. I think so highly of him! 
There are things that I believe and that he does not believe; but 
I can see that he is a man of true religious feeling.’ 

‘I only wish I could fix my eyes as steadily on the next world 
as he does,’ I said. I had ceased to laugh, and in any case my 
laugh was not exactly one of mirthfulness. 

‘ Yes, but it is not for himself he thinks of the _— world ; it 
is for all men and women; and he thinks of this world too for 
their sake. He loves human beings with a real love.’ 

‘ He is not happy, Athena.’ 

* Oh, yes surely, he is happy; inaway. Not happy in having 
all he wishes for; that might make you or me happy, Kelvin, but 
not him. He is happy in his love for men and women, and his 
faith in ‘them and their future. Oh, who should be happy on this 
earth if such a man was not ?’ 

‘I doubt if his time on earth will be very long.’ 

‘Oh, do you think so? Oh, what a pity! He could do so 
‘much good, I sometimes think the wife of such a man ought to 
‘be the happiest woman in the world.’ 

‘There is a friend of ours who would gladly try her fortune 
that way, Athena.’ 
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‘Nellie Lance? Youthink so? Yes; I supposeso too. But 
that would hardly do, Kelvin, would it? They wouldn’t be quite 
suited for each other, would they ?’ 

‘I don’t know. She’s a very good little creature for all her 
slang; and he could teach her to drop that; and she’s awfully 
fond of him. Isn’t that the regular sort of thing in this 
most beastly of all possible worlds? Nellie Lance has set her 
heart on him; and he has set his heart on someone else. 
Just so; I really should not wonder, Athena, if there was some 
absurd woman somewhere who had positively set her heart on 
me.’ 

Athena turned a kindly smile on me. 

‘ You are sure to come all right,’ she said. ‘ There must be 
women in love with you, Kelvin; or there will be. You don’t 
know how highly I think of you when I see the way in which you 
have thrown your heart into this struggle; and, too, when I see 
the way in which you have accepted for yourself things as they 
are. I owe you a deep debt of gratefulness, Kelvin, for having 
taken me at my word and spared me.’ 

‘Yes; “ich grolle nicht,”’ I said, quoting from Heine; 
‘ where’s the good in grolling ?’ 

She started. We had not heard any footstep or the opening 
of door or the rustle of curtain, and yet there was Constantine 
Margarites standing close to us. His face was deathly pale and 
his eyes glittered, and his lips were tremulous. I have long got 
the way of looking to a man’s lips when I want to know whether 
he is really moved or not. First the lips and then the hands, 
These don’t deceive. Many a man can teach his eyes to mask his 
feelings who has no such power over his lips and his hands. The 
lips of Margarites were trembling and the fingers were clutching 
each other convulsively. 

* Any bad news?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Bad news? oh no; what could there be of bad news? I 
should say good news for somebody rather ; very good news. What 
should you think, divine Maid of Athens ?’ 

‘I haven’t heard any news, good or bad,’ she answered coldly. 
‘Like Mr. Cleveland, I thought you were bringing us some un- 
pleasant story : you looked like it.’ 

‘I should not like to be the bearer of bad news to Miss 
Rosaire,’ he said, now recovering his self-possession. ‘ I have always 
seen that the bearer of bad news comes in for some of the reproach, 
and so if there were bad news to be told I think I should com- 
mission some other poor fellow to undertake the charge. But I 
have heard of nothing, except some absurd rumour that our goings- 
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on are causing some talk in Stamboul; which happily is im- 
possible.’ 

I did not think it impossible, quite the contrary. The 
marvellous thing would have been if proceedings carried on like 
ours could fail to be talked of in Constantinople. I said as much, 
and in proof of what I was saying I brought forth and read 
Steenie Vale’s letter, or at least that part of it which related to 
the rumours in Stamboul. 

‘What date is that letter, pray?’ Margarites asked with a 
peremptory manner which had something almost offensive in it. 
He seemed as if he were anxious for an excuse to be out of humour 
with somebody. 

I told him. 

‘Then you mean to say, Cleveland, that you have kept that 
letter for days in your pocket and never told anyone about it? 
Do you mean to say that ?’ 

‘You had better not keep up that tone, Margarites, if you 
want me to say anything. The letter didn’t seem to me of the 
slightest importance. Why should it? Everything we do is done 
in such an open and absurd way that it would be impossible for 
the people in Constantinople not to know something about it.’ 

‘That letter disarranges all our plans, it forces our hand!’ he 
exclaimed with passion in his eyes. ‘If I had even known of it 
before—even yesterday would have been well. Good heavens!’ he 
turned to Athena and began to talk to her in the most voluble 
Greek with rapid and vivid gesticulation. I could not follow 
what he was saying, I could only catch a word here and there. 
But it was easy enough to know that he was trying to convince 
Athena that my indifference to the hint in Steenie’s letter must 
have disastrous consequences. Athena answered him, speaking 
Greek also, but apparently very composed and even a little con- 
temptuous. 

At the end of a little dialogue she shrugged her shoulders 
slightly and then addressed herself tome. I had been standing 
more or less disconcertedly by while the talk was going on. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Kelvin, I have been very rude; but I forgot for 
the moment that you are not as much of a Greek as I am. I 
have been telling Mr. Margarites that all this doesn’t alarm me 
in the least, although Mr. Margarites thinks it very serious, and 
he ought to understand better than I. But I heard the same 
thing from Lord St. Ives some days ago, and I told Mr. Margarites 
of it then.’ 

‘But I don’t believe Lord St. Ives; I don’t mind what Lord 
St, Ives said ; Lord St. Ives is a fool,’ 
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* Lord St. Ives is a gentleman,’ I said. 

‘You admire him, do you?’ Margarites asked scornfully ; 
‘yes; you ofall men! That is just the way of all you English ; you 
admire a lord whatever he does, even though he has interfered 
with you in every way. I shouldn’t have thought you would be 
quite so very very fond of Lord St. Ives.’ 

I was resolved in any case not to lose my temper when dis- 
cussing these various questions in Athena’s presence. But at the 
moment I did not feel the slightest indication of a coming loss 
of temper. I thought Margarites in his present mood was merely 
a ridiculous figure. It is surprising how a young, handsome, and 
graceful man like Margarites,a man whose face and form had 
some of the finest attributes of his Greek race, could suddenly 
make himself look so vulgar. He might now have been taken as 
a living effigy of the old-fashioned forecastle notion of ‘a jabbering | 
foreigner.’ 

Perhaps something of this feeling of mine expressed itself in 
my face. Perhaps Margarites was brought back to himself by 
Athena’s surprised and offended look. The sneer faded from his 
lips and the glare of anger from his eyes, and his voice resumed 
its familiar blandness and softness. 

*I ask your pardon, oh a hundred thousand times pardon, 
divine Athena,’ he said; ‘and you too, my dear Cleveland. I 
would ask pardon of Lord St. Ives if he were here too. I don’t 
know why I spoke against him, I am sure. This little matter 
annoyed me for the moment; this letter from that boy; and I am 
afraid still it will disarrange our plans a good deal. So I was for 
the moment angry and, of course, unjust ; what is anger but in- 
justice? Anger is a short madness, says the Latin poet, does he 
not? With me happily it is only the madness of a moment. To 
you, Cleveland, I owe an apology here in Miss Rosaire’s presence ; 
and I make it, and you will accept it, I am sure.’ 

‘Of course he accepts it,’ Athena said, peremptorily. ‘ And 
I think we have now heard quite enough of the whole affair.’ 

‘You are angry with me,’ he said in a tone of pathetic depre- 
cation. ‘I was wrong; I deserve your anger.’ 

‘Dear Mr. Margarites, let us talk of something else.’ 

Mrs. Rosaire came in, much to our relief, and Margarites 
allowed himself to be absorbed by her. 

‘ Kelvin,’ Athena said, ‘there is one thing I must ask of you 
as a favour; and I must insist upon it. You are not to get into 
any quarrel with Mr. Margarites; about anything, on any account. 
Mind, I insist on this; I must have your promise,’ she spoke in 4 
low hurried tone. 
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‘There are not many things I would not promise to do if you 
asked me, Athena.’ 

‘There are some; you would not promise to leave Greece when 
I asked you.’ 

‘No; but that was a rather different matter, was it not? 
Anyhow, in this case I shall give you the promise you ask with all 
my heart. I will not quarrel with Margarites. At least, a quarrel 
shall not begin with me.’ 

‘Thanks ; that is all I ask. I-will insist that he shall not on 
any account quarrel with you; I feel safe enough about that.’ 

‘Do you think Margarites will really alter his plans because 
of what Steenie says in his letter ?’ 

*“ Quien sabe?” as Tristram would say,’ Athena replied, with 
a gleam of the humour of happier days in her brightened eyes. 

Can it be possible, I asked of myself, that she will ever consent 
to become the wife of that man? I don’t believe it. If I could 
read the meaning of any look on a woman’s face I know that she 
felt a contempt for him just now; and she knew that I knew 
what she felt, and that I shared her contempt to the full. No; 
come what will, I don’t believe she will marry him. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
TWO VOICES. 


THERE was a time when it used to be the fashion of all lovers, 
at least in poetry and romance, to describe their lady-loves as 
cruel. Cruelty was as certainly their attribute as beauty and 
virtue. It was not the sort of cruelty which the fashion of a 
certain class of writers in our own time professed to admire in 
women ; the cruelty which likes to look on suffering, and which is 
saturated with sensuous passion. The cruelty of which I speak 
was that of remorseless implacable virtue, an icy sternness which 
would give the wretched lover no hope. Even the gentle St. 
Preux at one stage of his love for the divine Julie describes that 
charming, tender-hearted creature as a barbarian. I cannot help 
thinking that if this sort of thing had been the fashion of our 
day, I might have made out good reason for calling Athena 
Rosaire cruel. Was it not cruel to know that I loved her, to 
admit that she had loved me and could have loved me still, and 
yet to hold resolutely to her purpose of marrying someone else ? 
Yet I cannot remember that during all this time, except perhaps 
for the one morning undcr the monument to Philopappus in the 
mist, I thought Athena cruel. I look back to those days, and I 
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remember myself, for the most part, in one mood as regarded her. 
I felt as if all she did must be right. It may be that, in spite of her 
own words, in spite of my habitual despondency, I had yet a lingering 
hope that my love-story would end happily for me after all. I do 
not know whether this was so; but I do know that I did not murmur 
even in secret against Athena, and that I did not call her cruel. 
One evening I left the Café Solon and made up my mind to put 
in a walk along the Patissia Road. I do not know why people in 
Athens make it a rule to drive or walk on the Patissia Road. It 
is for the most part a dull road, and very often a dusty one. Except 
for some such occasional glimpses as that of the Colonos hillock, 
with its white monuments, it does not delight the wayfarer with 
any particularly interesting view. Still, it is the habit of Athens 
to walk and drive on the Patissia Road, and as I was in the mood 
for walking, it saved me the trouble of thinking and choosing to 
turn my steps mechanically towards the beaten route. As I was 
sauntering along under the scanty shade of a row of pepper-trees I 
saw Paul Hathaway coming towards me. He always wore a soft 
felt hat and a short cloak. I had not an opportunity of seeing 
him in the heats of summer; but up to the present he had not 
discarded the cloak. His walk was ‘melancholy’ and ‘slow,’ in 
the true sense which Johnson gave to the unconscious pathos of 
Goldsmith’s words. His slight, loosely-built, rather awkward 
figure, wrapped in the disconsolate old cloak, and his delicately 
outlined face shadowed by the drooping brim of the felt hat, 
impressed me with a feeling of pain and pity as he came along in the 
bright sunlight. He seemed as much out of keeping with the place 
as aghost would be. The blue of the sky is too clear; the houses 
and walls of modern Athens are too gay in colour; the outlines of 
everything are too sharply defined ; there is too much chatter and 
movement all around for a musing melancholy figure like his. 
Athens is not like Rome. Athens is not a monumental city: it 
is not even a city with ruins init. It is a city set up the day 
before yesterday, clean, brand-new, spick-and-span, on a spot near 
to which are two or three ruins. The streets of Athens have no 
memories in them; one might as well ask for memories in 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Therefore Paul Hathaway’s ghostly 
figure looked curiously out of place—a figure of purposeless dejec- 
tion in these white, new, busy, noisy, chattering streets. Suddenly 
there came into my mind what Athena had said to me about him, 
and how she had urged him to go back to his own country just as 
she had urged me. A sort of brotherly tenderness of sympathy 
filled my mind as I remembered this, and I was glad to have the 
chance of meeting him, and of taking his hand, ‘one writ with me 
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in sour misfortune’s book.’ He did not see me, and was appar- 
ently about to turn down a side street. I hurried up in time to 
stop him. His face brightened with an expression of pleasure at 
seeing me, and he greeted me with a cheery voice. 

I was beginning, after the fashion of my country, to talk about 
indifferent things; the weather, and the dust, and so on; but 
Paul Hathaway was not a man who lingered long in the pre- 
liminary formalities of conversation. 

‘I am going to leave you soon, Cleveland,’ he suddenly said, 
with a melancholy smile ; ‘I am sorry, but it has to be done.’ 

‘ You are going back to America?’ 

‘ Yeg: a man’s nearest duty, after all, is at home, and with his 
own people.’ 

‘I suppose so. I confess that I have been so long knocking 
about the world, that I have almost forgotten whether I owe any 
duty to my own people or not ; almost forgotten whether they are 
my own people or not.’ 

‘No, no,’ he said gently ; ‘don’t talk in that way, Cleveland, 
for I am sure you don’t mean it; I am sure you love your own 
people and would do anything to serve them ; and some time you 
too perhaps will feel that you are drawn back to your English 
home as I to mine in the United States.’ 

My English home? Athena had used exactly the same words. 
Where is my English home? In either of the two or three clubs 
to which I still keep up my subscription. If not there, where 
else? If I were to walk down St. James’s Street to-morrow, how 
many men should I meet who would feel really delighted to hear 
that I had returned to my English home ? 

‘ Well, you see, Hathaway, it’s different ; I mean your case and 
mine are different. You have good work assigned to you in your 
own part of the world, which nobody could do so well as you, and 
naturally you feel drawn back to it. I have nothing in particular 
to do in England, and nobody particularly cares to see me there.” 

‘I have work set out for me in America,’ Paul said, with a 
slight flush on his delicate face, ‘and I begin to think I have 
been neglecting it; I begin to feel penitent about it. Strange 
that one can so soon forget his proper calling! I came over to 
Europe, Cleveland, all full of yearning to see the Old World, so 
new to me and yet so familiar; I loved it in anticipation; and 
now I am going back saddened after all. Life seems so hard in 
Europe, and the political and social problems are so very complex. 
Nothing appears to move on to improvement. There are only 
wars and rumours of wars, and bitter poverty standing everywhere 
side by side with prodigal display; and I see no way upwards for 
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the poor and the toiling. Even this little Athens where we 
stand; this little city with the population of one of our smaller 
wards in New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia; why, look at its 
struggles and its ambitions and its miseries and its attempts to 
get on, all made in the wrong direction; all for money and 
nothing for humanity.’ 

‘There is not much poverty here; nothing like some of our 
great cities.’ 

‘No; but there is so much that is unhappy and mean and de- 
pressing. I am not sorry to leave it; and yet I leave dear friends 
behind me in it; some of the dearest I have on earth or ever shall 
have.’ 

‘You are leaving your own heart behind,’ I said to myself. 
‘ And I too,’ I said aloud, ‘ when I leave Athens I shall leave some 
of the dearest friends a man could hope to have.’ 

‘I know it,’ Paul answered ; and our eyes met. 

‘Come,’ I said, with a grim laugh; ‘ we understand each other, 
Hathaway—don’t we? we have rowed in the same boat for some 
little time, have we not?’ 

‘In this effort for Greece? truly yes.’ He seemed a good 
deal confused. 

‘No, dear friend, I don’t mean that ; I don’t mean that alone, 
anyhow ; in truth, I was not thinking of Greece and her legitimate 
aspirations just then. I was thinking of certain aspirations in 
which Paul Hathaway, of Boston, Massachusetts, and Kelvin 
Cleveland, of London, England, have been indulging themselves, 
and in which they are alike disappointed. We are not ashamed 
of it, after all ?’ 

He looked down and spoke with some difficulty. 

‘I have been disappointed, Cleveland ; but only to a certain 
extent ; for I never allowed myself to suppose that I had any- 
thing to hope for. I never told her, or anyone, about it. I am 
not sorry that you know; but I wonder how you came to know.’ 

‘Well, being in the same boat, I suppose... and I am 
afraid everybody knows about me.’ 

‘But I should not have thought you were so certainly doomed 
to disappointment.’ He was speaking slowly, and with his eyes 
still fixed on the ground. 

‘My sentence has been spoken long ago, Hathaway. I have 
no more hope than you; it is all over.’ 

He took my hand in his. 

‘Then you have borne it bravely, and you teach a lesson to 
some of those whose profession it is to teach men and women how 
to bear the disappointments and the pains of life. At one time, I 
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confess, I thought you seemed depressed and dispirited, but lately 
you appeared to be in such good heart that I formed the impres- 
sion that you had reason to hope.’ 

‘No; as I told you, my sentence was spoken. But I tried to 
turn to and do something, and so keep my mind from idle brood- 
ing; and I didn’t want to pain people; I mean, Hathaway, 
to pain her; as she would have been pained if she saw me moping 
and miserable. A girl oughtn’t to be punished and made unhappy 
because she doesn’t fall madly in love with the first fellow who 
takes it into his head to fall in love with her or who can’t help 
falling in love with her.’ 

‘You are right, you are quite right, my dear friend; and I 
tried all I could myself; and I never allowed her to suspect any- 
thing; at least, I hope I didn’t.’ 

Some shade of expression, I suppose, must have crossed my 
face which gave him to know that I at least did not think he had 
been quite successful in hiding his feelings. 

‘At all events,’ he said gravely, ‘I never told her; I was 
determined to spare her the pain of giving the only answer she 
could give. She was always kind to me, and I even think she 
liked me.’ 

‘Oh, yes; I can tell you that much for certain. She feels the 
warmest friendship and admiration for you. I know it; she has 
told me so again and again.’ 

A smile lighted his face, and, as it so happened, the level rays 
of the setting sun shone on it at the same moment. It looked, I 
thought, almost like the face of an angel. Surely there are some 
men who do remind us, now and then, that there were days when 
angels walked the earth. I don’t much mind what we men 
say or think about angelic women; we are not able to judge of 
women : we don’t see the women as they are: we glorify them if 
we think they are beautiful and if we love them; and we are 
utterly indifferent to their merits if we don’t ; and our own sisters 
and aunts, however excellent they may be, are always mortals in 
our eyes. But every man must sometimes have met some other 
‘man who makes him, for a moment at least, vealise the possibility 
of angels walking on this earth in human form. 

‘I am glad you are to be out of this Greek business,’ I said, 
after a moment of silence. ‘Iam afraid it won’t come to much. 
Some of the men are too little in earnest, and some of the men, 
and the women too, are rather too much so.’ 

‘Can one be too much in earnest in a good cause ?’ he asked, 
with an evident sense of relief at the change of subject. 

‘In a certain sense, yes; one can be too much in earnest to 
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have coolness and judgment enough to see the size of the diffi- 
culties in the way, and to be able to get over them or round them. 
I tell you candidly, I haven’t much hope.’ 

‘Yet you still keep working on so steadily, and you seem to me 
to be the life and soul of the whole enterprise.’ 

‘I keep working on because it is something to be doing, and 
because, if I could serve the cause in any way, I am only too glad; 
and there are other reasons too, Hathaway, which I leave it to your 
wiseness to guess.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I see,’ he said hastily. ‘ But you are risking a 
great deal.’ 

‘Not a bit of it. What have I torisk? I have no pleasing 
wife; no infant child; I haven’t a brother or a sister; I am not 
even a member of Parliament ; I don’t leave even a bereaved con- 
stituency. I don’t suppose I shall be killed. If I were a betting 
man, I should be willing to offer heavy odds to back that belief ; 
but even if I were to be killed, what then? I shall have to die 
some time, and I have had a good deal of enjoyment out of life, 
one way and another.’ 

‘Well, we’ll not talk of that; we will anticipate the best. I 
hope all may turn out well, and that your plans may be successful, 
and that Greece may have reason to honour you. I wish I could 
be with you, but it is not my mission after all. I am not a fight- 
ing man, Cleveland; I am a man of peace, although I should 
never think I did my calling any wrong by consenting to buckie 
the armour of the soldier on in a good cause. But I could not be 
of much service to you, and my mission is not here.’ 

‘No, it is not. You are happy in having a clear mission any- 
where.’ 

‘I am leaving very soon,’ he said abruptly; ‘in a day or two; 
perhaps we may not meet again. I am not going back to my 
home at once; I am going to Jerusalem; and I hurry away in 
order not to be too Jate there. The Syrian heats I believe are 
terrible.’ 

‘This will be the best possible time if you get away at once; 
but you don’t seem to me to be quite strong enough for rough 
travelling, Hathaway. Wouldn’t it be better that you should 
spend a few weeks of complete rest in some mild place 5 

*No; I can’t do that. 1 feel as if I must go to Jerusalem, and 
now; I don’t feel as if the thought of rest, the well-ordered satis- 
faction with which a man settles down to his duty, could come to 
me anywhere but in Jerusalem. And I shall be glad to tell my 
people over in Massachusetts something about Jerusalem the 
golden. Something calls me to Jerusalem; I must go there. 
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Good-bye, my dear friend ; I shall think of you often in my home 
across the Atlantic, and if ever you visit the States again you must 
come to me.’ 

‘But I shall see you again before you go?’ 

‘Perhaps; but I may go at any moment. Anyhow we shall 
meet again. Shall we not?’ 

Our hands clasped, and he took leave of me with a sweet 
smile. I stood and looked after him. He turned back once and 
waved his hand in farewell. Then he turned round a corner, and 
I went on my way. 

But I had Paul Hathaway in mind though not in sight. Yes; 
it will do him good to go to Jerusalem ; that iron-stone city of 
strange contrasts and paradoxes, where, according to the mood in 
which you find yourself, or the spot on which you stand, it appears 
as if everything had been changed or as if nothing ever had 
changed, ever could change there; a city of divine dreams and of 
hard prosaic realities; a city of visionaries and saints and fanatics 
and madmen and commonplace traffickers and tradesmen. Jeru- 
salem is the place for the sick at heart, either to be roughly made 
robust again by a shock, or to dream and meditate and fade away 
from the living and work-a-day world altogether. Perhaps he 
will soon return healed to his home and his ministrations some- 
where near bright and pleasant Beacon Street in Boston—from the 
Via Dolorosa to Beacon Street will be in every sense a considerable 
distance to traverse! He does right to go back to his own country 
and his own work. Sometimes the words that ‘Athena and he had 
alike used concerning me came up in my mind and brought doubt 
and pain with them. My English home ?—Is a man bound to his 
country in that sense that he ought to think first of her and only 
of her? What should I do for England when I had got to that 
room or set of rooms in London which for the sake of euphony I 
shall call my home? How should I set about the work of serving 
England? Would looking into the club and reading all the 
morning and evening papers each day open out a way of serving 
England? Would inspiration come to a man in the stalls of one 
of the theatres? Ought I to stand for some county or borough? 
and how should I come to know for certain whether I was on the 
right or the wrong side? No; I do not see my way to serving 
my country at home; and I do now see some way of lending a 
helping hand to a country that is not mine but which is for good 
reason dear to me and far dearer still to one most dear tome. I 
think I see a duty here written out clearly enough to satisfy my 
conscience at all events; especially seeing the way my feelings go, 
On the whole I do not envy Paul Hathaway his mission which calls 
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him back to his own country. No; as Coriolanus puts it: ‘I’lJ 
die here ;’ always supposing that I get the chance. Yet I could 
not conceal from myself that the word ‘home,’ the thought of a 
possible home, the knowledge that I have no home and am not 
likely ever again to have one, did for the moment bring a certain 
pang to my heart. 









Cuapter XIX. 


THOUGHT-READING., 







MEN walk fast when they have formed a purpose, or are trying 
to escape a doubt. After I had seen the last of Paul Hathaway I 
began to walk fast to escape the doubts which had been suddenly 
called up in my mind. I could not help making fanciful and 
melancholy pictures for myself of Hathaway’s lonely figure on the 
stony side of Kedron or in crumbling Bethany ; and always when I 
thought thus of him, I had before my mind a dismal companion- 
picture of poor little Nellie Lance sitting forlorn in her room in 
Athens, or it might be in London, and looking wistfully out for 
her pale saint and hero, who is not to come any more. Well, 
Nellie is a healthy and sprightly little girl, and she will outlive her 
love-pangs and find a husband somewhere who will suit her better, 
and whom she will better suit, than the consumptive and dreamy 
missionary from Massachusetts. I wonder can it be, seeing what a 
game of cross-purposes 80 much of our love-making i is, that there is 
some woman somewhere whose heart is turned to me and who 
really looks on me as her hero? I had said this to Athena in 
jesting words: but suppose it were true? I should be very sorry 
for the poor young lady; for in faith I could not give her back 






















her love. 
Why should one allow himself to think of nonsense such as 


this on a bright spring evening and perhaps on the eve of a great 
enterprise ? 

A carriage rattling after me roused me from dreams ; I drew a 
little aside to give it room to pass. But instead of passing me it 
pulled up short and a woman’s voice called my name; and lookiag 
up I saw that the occupant of the carriage was Mrs. Pollen. 

‘I am so glad to see you,’ she said in her low emphatic tone 
and fixing her eyes on me. 

Of course I expressed my delight at seeing her, and my surprise 
at meeting her thus in Athens, where, so far as I knew, she had not 
yet been expected. 

‘Mr. Pollen is not with me,’ she said ; * he was too comfortable 
to stir from Corfu; he smokes and wee brandies and sodas all 
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day long. There are some choice spirits there; English and 
French. There is the second son of one of our great English 
dukes; he got into some trouble at home; something about 
a cheque on which in mistake he wrote his father’s name, or some- 
thing of that kind; and there is another ornament of our aristo- 
cracy who is in difficulties about races and bets and that sort of 
thing; and there is a French gentleman who has not, I think, his 
own wife with him; and these and a lot of others are at the hotel, 
and my poor Pollen thinks he is in the thick of aristocracy and he 
is as happy as the day is long. I had a particular reason for 
wishing to spend a few days in Athens; and he kindly allowed me 
to leave him. Of course if he hadn’t given me permission I 
couldn’t have come; I am, as you know, a most obedient and 
devoted wife.’ 

I said I had no doubt that in that as in all other matters she 
acted as became a British matron; or words to that effect ; at which 
she laughed. 

‘You were walking this way,’ she said. ‘Get in and let me 
take you where you are going. I want to talk to you very 
particularly. You are not afraid to be seen with me?’ 

Thus challenged, I got into the carriage of course, and she gave 
the signal to her coachman and we rattled along. The evening 
was beautiful; spring is the lifetime of beauty in Attica—and, 
will it be believed ?—I was rather glad to talk with Mrs. Pollen. 
The woman had proved herself to be a sort of living enigma when 
I sat next to her at her dinner-party, and since that time we had 
not exchanged any but the most formal and commonplace words. 

‘ You are not looking well, my friend,’ she said at once. ‘My 
friend ?—or should I not rather call you my enemy? Think what 
a happy widow I might be if you had only had my interests at 
heart just at the proper moment. Do you know that crape be- 
comes me of all things? No matter; I forgive you. I am going 
to attend Mr. Hathaway’s revivals or blue-ribbon discourses or 
salvation army ; what are they? But you are not looking well ; 
and I am sorry.’ 

I thanked her for her sympathy, but assured her I felt all 
right; never better. 

‘I don’t believe it ; you are looking awfully wasted and worn. 
How old are you, Mr. Cleveland? You may tell me.’ 

I should not mind telling anybody ; and so I let her know the 
exact truth. 

‘So young as that? Are there really human beings still so 
young as that? You look much older; you look quite thirty-five. 
Well, you would be younger than I am even if you were thirty- 
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five; I shall be thirty-six on the fifteenth of this month. I tell 
you in advance, Mr. Cleveland; for 1 shall expect a birthday 
present from you; and it must be something appropriate; some- 
thing which will have expression in it; and it must not cost 
money; it must be the cheapest thing you can get. I hate 
money; I hate things that cost money; I hate people who are 
fond of money. I wish to heaven I werea poor girl again; I have 
never had one day’s happiness since I became rich. No; not one.’ 

I was seated in front of her in the little open carriage ; I could 
not help seeing that tears were rising in her bold bright eyes, 
This woman is sincere. 

‘One can do so much with money,’ I said, thinking bitterly 
enough what the want of it had done for me. 

‘In your case; yes; I understand,’ she turned her face away, 
and seemed as if she were looking out for Colonos on her left. * You 
have family, but not much fortune, I can see. If you had money 
you could carry off the fairy princess. Now there is Lord Redtape 
on the one side and Anastasius on the other. You know Anasta- 
sius—Hope’s novel about the young Greek scamp ?’ 

‘I know it and admire it immensely; but I didn’t think people 
read it now.’ 

‘People don’t; but I do; I am old-fashioned—I like Byron. 
Only think how old-fashioned I am and how brave I am, Mr, 
Cleveland ; I admire Childe Harold and I say so!’ 

‘Then we are in sympathy, Mrs. Pollen; I admire Childe 
Harold too.’ 

‘ How I wish we might revive the good old French fashion of 
calling women by high-sounding fictitious names! Then I could 
get my friends to call me Artemisia or Saccharissa, and not Mrs. 
Pollen. Well; we were talking of Anastasius?’ 

‘Is he an Anastasius, do you think ?’ 

‘I ought to ask you that question, Mr. Cleveland. You are 
one of his friends and allies: I wouldn’t trust him far if I were 
you. I like ord Redtape better; he seems honest and truthful ; 
and a trifle dull.’ 

_As she talked in this way, having much the greater part of the 
talk to herseif, a thought came into my mind which for the 
moment was a little disconcerting. 

‘Yes; it would be embarrassing,’ she said; ‘ wouldn’t it ?’ 

I had not said that anything would be embarrassing ; I had 
not said anything. I looked up surprised. 

‘What would be embarrassing, Mrs. Pollen ?’ 

‘You were thinking to yourself that it would be embarrassing 
if you were to meet Mrs. Rosaire and her daughter just now,’ 
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This was exactly what I had been thinking of; I wish she 
had not guessed at it. 

*That’s nothing;’ she said quietly. ‘Anyone might have 
known that you were likely to think of that; and I saw a doubt 
come over your face just at the moment when I was looking for it. 
You see, I spoke of Lord Redtape, and I knew that his name 
would bring a certain association of ideas to your mind; that I 
was quite certain of; and when you had that idea in your mind 
I saw the look of discomfort and doubt, and of course I knew that 
meant “ what shall I do if Miss Rosaire should pass just now and 
see me with this audacious woman?” Oh, that was nothing ; 
anybody could have done as much as that. I'll show you some- 
thing more surprising some day. Have you ever tried to direct the 
current of people’s thoughts ?’ 

‘No; I don’t think I have any great gift that way.’ 

‘You should make the experiment. You have no idea how 
successful one can become. Of course I have advantages. To be 
married to a stupid partner and to have to play the part of a 
stupid commonplace woman brings out all one’s faculties, I can tell 
you. No, I never was on the stage.’ 

I smiled. ‘I confess I was asking myself that question about 
you, Mrs. Pollen; you scored distinctly that time with your 
thought-reading.’ 

‘Pray don’t confound my system with the vulgar jugglery 
people talk about in London. Mine is mere observation ; obser- 
vation and nothing more. No; I was never on the stage; I never 
had anything to do with art of any kind. My father was in the 
Indian army in the old days of John Company; my. mother came 
of Indian parentage on her father’s side ; the race we politely call 
niggers out there; her father’s was a race of princes and philoso- 
phers and soothsayers and devotees. Just before the Indian 
mutiny, my mother died ; we were awfully poor; we came to Eng- 
land; my father settled down in Cheltenham on half-pay or some- 
thing; Mr. Pollen turned up; I thought I could be happy with 
money, and I married him, sixteen or seventeen years ago; and I 
was and am and shall be miserable. There you have my whole 
history.’ 

‘But surely one need not be miserable under such circum- 
stances; one can do so much good with money.’ 

‘One can if one has a genius for looking after the poor, which 
I haven’t ; or can throw one’s soul into some great cause like your 
Athenian girl, which I never had a chance of doing; and always 
provided one’s husband allows one to spend his money any way one 
likes, which is not the case with me.’ 
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‘I should think Mr. Pollen would be very generous with his 
money.’ 

‘On anything that would show off, yes; certainly. If I took a 
liking to anything costly, he would get it for me ; I might drape 
myself with diamonds and he would be only too willing to pay for 
them. That would be seen by people and would look fine, don’t 
you see? The upshot of the whole thing is that I hate money and 
people who are fond of money. Do you know why I always felt so 
much drawn to you?’ 

‘ Because I have no money, I suppose.’ 

* Well, because you seem to be down on your luck somehow ; 
things don’t seem to go right with you. You are decidedly bon 
diable, I think ; but pray don’t allow yourself to be a mere bon 
diable; you were meant for something better than that. I think 
I know all about you; I don’t ask you to trust me; but if ever 
you feel any inclination that way I shall prove a good “ pal,” I can 
tell you. I am a woman to be trusted by anyone she likes.’ 

‘Indeed, I can fully believe that; and I think you have a 
generous heart.’ 

‘You think I am bon diable too? Well; so I am; if a 
woman ever can be a genuine bon diable, which I doubt.’ 

‘ You are certainly meant for better things,’ I said, giving her 
back her own words with earnestness, 

She shook her head. 

‘No; not under the conditions. Things are different with you ; 
and I hope you will come all right in the end; I should back you 
against Redtape if I had anyone to bet with on such a subject; 
but I only speak of it to you, and you won’t bet.’ 

‘No; I couldn’t bet fairly, for I know I have no chance.’ 

‘Against Redtape ? Oh, yes; I shouldn’t think him the most 
dangerous rival. Beware of Anastasius! And I don’t think, if I 
were you, I should go into any very dangerous enterprise with your 
friend Mr. MacMurchad.’ 

‘Come now; you are out of it for once—MacMurchad is as 
true a comrade as ever lived.’ 

‘As if I didn’t know! Anyone can see that. I saw it in his 
eyes the first day he came to Athens. But don’t you share in all 
his dangers all the same. He’ll come to grief.’ 

‘Why do you think so? How do you mean?’ 

‘I always see that young man as if a shadow were falling on 
him. What he attempts will fail; and he will be a victim. You 
laugh at me for trying to turn prophetess ?’ 

‘Well, you area very clever woman; but I don’t believe in 
uninspired prophecies, Mrs, Pollen.’ 
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‘If you see a shadow thrown on a path you know that a figure 
will follow, although you don’t pretend to bea prophet. However, 
we shall see.’ 

I was going to say “nous verrons, as Tristram would put it” ; 
but I refrained. Mrs. Pollen had decidedly succeeded in making 
me feel an interest in her. 

We had turned by this time and were driving back into the 
city. Habitude only encourages a drive to a certain point of the 
Patissia Road. We began to meet carriages from Athens and 
would be sure to encounter somebody whom we knew. I must 
confess that I should rather not have been seen driving out with 
Mrs. Pollen, but there was no help for it now; and I was not un- 
gallant and selfish enough to make any positive effort to escape. 
Besides, I really began to like her. 

Margarites! Of course; the very man I didn’t wish to see; 
the very man I might have counted on seeing. He was driving 
in his showy little carriage with some Greek friend. On seeing 
us he made a superb salutation and pulled up his carriage. We 
had to come to a stop also. 

‘How delightful a meeting! My very dear Mrs. Pollen, I had 
not the least thought of seeing you in Athens. I thought you 
were in Corfu. How does the excellent Pollen bear himself? 
How do you do, my dear Cleveland ?’ 

Mrs. Pollen explained that the excellent Pollen was still in 
Corfu. 

‘And he commits you to the charge of the dear Cleveland. 
Well, you are in good care.’ 

‘I met Mr. Cleveland here on the road by chance, and I took 
charge of him; for a drive. Who are in town, Mr. Margarites? 
The King and the dear Queen ? ’ 

‘Their majesties, I think, are at their country house; I have 
not had the honour of an invitation from them for some time.’ 

‘No? how odd. They are always so attentive to us. Are 
there any nice English people in Athens?’ 

‘ Well, there are Lady Lance, the Clissolds ——’ 

Mrs. Pollen shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Ah, only these; I didn’t exactly mean persons like that; 
very good people too; but I mean rather—I don’t quite know. 
Well, we shall meet again, Mr. Margarites.’ 

‘Surely I trust so—soon and often.’ We exchanged fresh 
salutations and Margarites drove away. 

‘Come, I have mystified him pretty effectively, I think,’ Mrs. 
Pollen said with an air of triumph. ‘I was Pollen’s wife then, 
don’t vou see? Did I do it well?’ 
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‘Yes; you did it well; but why you should care to play such 
a part at all is something that passes my comprehension.’ 

* One must do something to amuse oneself, she said coolly, ‘ and 
that amuses me. It pleases my husband that I should set up for 
admiring great people as he does; and after all I am bound to do 
something to please him; and I please myself by playing the part 
out to the full. You get to understand people so well when you 
can study them from behind a mask! My husband hasn’t the 
faintest idea that I don’t despise poor people and artists and 
authors and all that lot just as much as he does. I get unending 
fun out of Mrs. Clissold ; you know her; the snobbish painter’s 
snobbish wife? We go into rivalry of snobbishness, showing off in 
competition all our grand acquaintances: and J sit on her awfully ; 
because she is in earnest and I am only acting comedy. Do you 
know that I once invented an Austrian arch-duchess and Mrs. 
Clissold said she knew her too; yes; before a whole roomfull of 
people ; said she knew her very well. That was delightful. You 
must see me play off Mrs. Clissold some day. You look dread- 
fully shocked, but it serves people of that kind quite right.’ 

We were now driving through the streets of Athens, and of 
course were seen and saluted by numbers of friends. The whole 
foreign colony wil! hear of Mrs. Pollen and me before nightfall. 
Indeed a very fair representation of the foreign or at least the 
English colony was actually standing on the steps of the hotel as 
Mrs. Pollen and I rattled up to its door. There was no escape. 
Mrs. Pollen was staying as before in the hotel where I lived, and 
we had to alight and ascend the steps together. I assisted her to 
descend with becoming gravity, and she took leave of me for the 
moment, telling me in a loud tone meant to reach the ears of the 
English colony that I was to be sure to send her kindest regards 
when I wrote next to my uncle Lord Kelvin. 

I had not noticed at first that Lord St. Ives was standing in 
the hall a little apart from the lounging residents of the hotel. 

‘I had just looked in, Mr. Cleveland,’ he said; ‘I wanted to 
see you. Can I say a word or two?’ 

We found our way into a quiet corner of one of the reading- 
rooms. We had the room indeed all to ourselves. It was coming 
near to the hour of dinner, and people were dressing, or, not mean- 
ing to dress, were lounging at the door and enjoying the bright 
spring air. ' 

Lord St. Ives and I had always been friendly enough in 
manner but were not exactly cordial. He wasa little embarrassed 
now as he began what he had to say. 

‘The fact is, Mr. Cleveland, I thought I had better come and 
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tell you. It’s about ——well, about something I have heard which 
you ought to know, I think.’ 

‘Much obliged, Lord St. Ives, I’m sure.’ 

‘Well, I have been seeing a man who has just come from 
Constantinople, and he tells me—he tells me—that—in fact what 
he says is that there is some talk there, among the diplomatic 
fellows, don’t you know—of course I dare say there’s no end of 
nonsense and chatter and gossip going on there—there always is; 
but still I think it well to tell you.’ 

He had not told me anything so far; and it did not seem as 
if he were likely to come to the point very soon. I would not 
help him in the least, although I could guess easily enough now 
what was to come. 

‘ They talk of some conspiracy or something going on here in 
Athens to make some inroad into Turkish territory.’ 

I nodded but said nothing. 

‘They say that the Government in Constantinople have certain 
information that there are Englishmen in it.’ 

‘Very likely, I should think,’ was my only comment. 

‘They say that you are one of them, Mr. Cleveland. I 
thought it right to come and tell you.’ 

‘Thank you, Lord St. Ives: you are very kind, and I am ever 
so much obliged to you.’ 

‘I hope it isn’t true, Mr. Cleveland.’ 

‘Why, Lord St. Ives?’ 

‘Well, I don’t think it an Englishman’s business ——’ 

‘It may be one Englishman’s business and not another’s,’ I 
said very coldly. 

‘Yes, yes; quite so, of course; of that every man must judge 
for himself.’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

Lord St. Ives grew a little red. 

‘ Pray don’t mistake me; don’t imagine that I want to intrude 
any advice,’ he said hastily; ‘I only wanted you to know that 
there are people looking over the cards all the time.’ 

‘Thank you, Lord St. Ives; it was really very kind of you 
to give me a hint ; I suppose that was all you wanted to do.’ 

‘Well, that was part, but not all.’ 

No; I thought as much. Lord St. Ives would not have been 
quite so much embarrassed if he had only come to give me a hint 
and put me on my guard. I remained silent and he had to go on. 

‘I wanted to put this to you, Mr. Cieveland. Do you think 
it right to bring women, English women, into conspiracies and 
things of that sort ?’ 
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‘I should think it very wrong indeed for a man to bring any 
women, whether English or not, into any conspiracy.’ 

‘ But pray excuse me; I am under the impression that you 
are doing something of the kind.’ 

‘Then don’t be under the impression any longer—for I am not 
doing anything of the kind, and never did.’ 

‘I find I must speak out a little plainly, Mr. Cleveland.’ 

‘The plainer the better, Lord St. Ives. I like coming to the 
point of a thing at once.’ 

‘I think, then, that you really ought not to use your influence 
with Miss Rosaire; we must mention names. You are not doing a 
wise thing, or a kind thing for her, when you encourage her to 
take part in these conspiracies or whatever they are. You are, I 
believe, a very old friend of hers, and she is naturally influenced 
by your advice. Perhaps you will ask me what business this is of 
mine, Mr. Cleveland——’ 

‘Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind” I was quite deter- 
mined to act in good temper, and I was able to make full allow- 
ance for Lord St. Ives and his position and his feelings. ‘I don’t 
question in the least the propriety of the course you are taking. 
But I am surprised that you should know so little of all that is 
going on as to suppose that I am anything but the very humblest 
instrument in the whole affair. I am only in it because Miss 
Rosaire was in it; she didn’t advise me to have anything to do 
with it; on the contrary, she did her best to keep me out of it— 
and I would have kept her out of it if I could; I would have gone 
any length to keep her out of it. But she is not like other girls, 
and she hardly counts herself an English girl. She thinks she has 
a duty to do, and when once she has got that into her mind neither 
you nor I, Lord St. Ives, could talk her out of it. I shan’t try 
any more; why should I? She knows better than I what she 
ought to do. All I can say is that since she is in it, why, I am in 
it too! That’s the whole story, Lord St. Ives. You cannot say 
that I have not met you fairly and with good temper——-’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; nothing could be more friendly and 
more frank; I am obliged to you more than I can tell. But I 
certainly understood otherwise, and on what I thought to be good 
authority ; that must be my excuse.’ 

I could not help smiling. I knew well enough what the good 
authority was. Mrs. Rosaire, of course, had been giving Lord St. 
Ives her version of passing history. 

‘I don’t like it,’ St. Ives said warmly ; ‘I don’t like the whole 
business ; it’s not the thing for an Englishwoman so young as that. 
I don’t like some of the men it brings around her—some of the 
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Greek fellows especially. May I ask, Mr. Cleveland, is that lady 
in the thing; the lady who went in just now; the lady who was 
with you in the carriage ?’ 

‘Since you have asked me the question, and to give no answer 
would lead to a grave mistake, I don’t mind telling you, Lord St. 
Ives, that Mrs. Pollen has no more to do with the affair than you 
have, and would be even less likely than you to take any part in it. 
But I think we mustn’t have any more questions that bring in 
people’s names, especially the names of ladies.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right; I beg your pardon. I know I ought 
not to have asked such a question, but it was done hastily and 
without thinking. Happily you were able to give it an answer 
that is satisfactory in every way. I have only to thank you for 
meeting me in this friendly way. We are friends, Mr. Cleveland, 
I hope ?’ 

‘ Certainly we are not enemies, Lord St. Ives.’ 

He had risen to go, and was standing in a hesitating way. 

‘I suppose it wouldn’t be of any use my trying to induce you 
to withdraw from all this business? It’s full of danger, I can 
assure you; nothing but mischief can come of it.’ 

‘No, Lord St. Ives, your advice would be thrown away on 
me. But I thank you all the same.’ 

‘What can an Englishman have to do with the schemes of a 
set of Greeks?’ 

‘Greece is the nursing mother of all of us,’ I answered gravely. 
‘ Civilisation drank at her breasts ; every civilised man is her foster- 
son and owes her some duty.’ 

He raised his eyebrows with an amusing expression of surprise 
and bewilderment, as I spoke this fine speech. 

‘Come, that is not really your reason for risking your life in 
such an affair,’ he said, in a tone of the most serious remon- 
strance. 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘ it is not, but it will serve.’ 

He looked keenly at me, and a faint colour came on his quiet 
face. Then he bade me good evening and we parted. There was 
nothing more to be said on either side. We understood each 
other. 


(To be continued.) 








Che Flp-fisher’s Wirds. 


Ir may be questioned whether a man, however expert an angler 
he may be, can ever attain the character of a complete angler un- 
less he be a lover of the flowers and birds of the district through 
which his stream may run. This conception of the fly-fisher arises 
partly from the nature of his craft, which leads him far afield and 
promotes keen observation ; partly from the pictures which Walton 
and Dame Juliana before him have painted of the ideal angler. 
The latter says of the fisherman in language which breathes fiom 
an April day at the brook-side: ‘And yet atte the leest he hath 
his holsom walke and mery at his ease. A swete ayre of the swete 
sauoure of the meede floures: that makyth hym hungry. He 
hereth the melodyous armony of fowles. He seeth the yonge 
swannes : heerons: duckes: cotes and many other foules wyth theyr 
brodes ;’ while there is no need to quote Walton’s exquisite words 
on the ‘little nimble musicians of the air that warble forth their 
curious ditties with which nature hath furnished them to the 
shame of art;’ or to remind anglers how he dwells on the lark, 
linnet, blackbird and thrush ; ‘ the honest robin that loves mankind 
both alive and dead ’ (rather a mistake, by the way, for the robin is 
naturally a shy bird and does not care to approach houses until 
hungerbitten ; but who can fall out with Walton ?), and especially 
on the nightingale. If we turn to the poets of the craft, too, we 
find them greatly indebted to, and keen observers of, bird-life. 
J. D. celebrates the nightingale, ‘ Progne’s sister ;’ ‘ Juno’s bird,’ 
and the other birds which 
with chanting song 
Do welcome with their quire the summer's queen. 

The authors of the ‘ Fisher’s Garlands’ do not forget the birds 
which invite the angler forth; while the late Mr. Stoddart, we 
may be sure, was glad to introduce them into his verse—that verse 
which has planted by so many Scottish rivers flowers of song. 
Probably many anglers, like ourselves, look with special favour on 
a few river-side birds which are connected in their minds with days 
free from care and with familiar scenery. It has struck us that a 
list of the birds which fly-fishers most associate with their sport 
could be made without much trouble; so this paper is an attempt 
towards fulfilling the want. Many birds are total strangers to the 
fisherman and appear to shun water. Thus the robin we have 
never seen near water; a thick forest is its most grateful summer 
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haunt. A few birds which are not here mentioned may of course 
have been noticed ere now by fly-fishers exercising their craft in 
particular districts. But it may be hoped that fly-fishers generally 
will accept the following birds as being more especially sacred to 
their reminiscences of sport. 

Royalty first: the golden eagle, as he is supreme in size, bold- 
ness, and majestic carriage among British birds, claims precedence. 
Him the angler on the lonely Sutherland lochs may not seldom 
observe circling round some lofty mountain’s top, Suilvean, say, or 
Ben More, while his own casts are being made, and if previously 
inclined to disparage the royal bird’s supremacy as he saw him hop 
away and fly heavily aloft, gorged with the flesh of some dead 
sheep, he now recants the heresy at once. We shall not soon for- 
get the golden eagle which sailed across Loch Merkland on the 
first day when we fished that excellent sheet of water. Occasion- 
ally a sparrow-hawk will dart by the solitary fly-fisher, but as a 
rule he cannot claim familiar acquaintance with avy other of the 
Accipitres save the kestrel. This bird is frequently seen hovering 
over moorland or meadow at his side, fearlessly pursuing its office 
in ridding the fields of: mice, and frequently sacrificed to the 
ignorance of some keeper or farmer. Among the Merwlida comes 
what might be called par excellence the angler’s favourite bird. 
Whose memories of Devon trout-stream or wild Highland river are 
not associated with the dipper? LEarly or late in the season he is 
always on his shallows or standing on rocks in the centre of a 
foaming current, and often may his pleasing voice be heard. Itis 
a comfort to think that if the dipper is accused as a destroyer of 
fish spawn, the greater number of naturalists unhesitatingly acquit 
it of the charge. Macgillivray decisively cleared it years ago by 
examination of the contents of the stomach in several specimens ; 
‘ yet in some places, particularly in Scotland,’ says Prof. Newton, 
‘it is foolishly destroyed by every possible device, while examina- 
tion of its gizzard proves it to be one of the best guardians of a 
fishery.’ Mr. A. E. Knox pronounces the same verdict, and his 
excellent description of the bird and its mode of life merits careful 
attention at the hands of all who are in the least doubtful on the 
subject (‘ Autumns on the Spey,’ p. 150 et seq.). The bird is con- 
nected in our mind with the sitting-room of the little inn at Dal- 
whinnie, so well known to Highland trout-fishers, as from its window 
we watched two dippers deliberately walk under water and emerge 
again more than once. We could not, however, detect their mode 
of progression when under the surface. The missel thrush is for 
the fly-fisher eminently a bird of early spring. He hears its harsh 
chattering occasionally as he draws near some clump of elms or 
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orchard in the West country where it is building thus early in the 
year. Or on the topmost branches it sings its ill-omened song 
which forebodes wild weather, and has gained the bird in Notts the 
name of ‘ storm-cock.’ Later in spring, and on a balmy instead 
of a wild morning, the angler’s heart rejoices as the cheery notes 
of the song-thrush fall upon his ear; and later again from the 
thick coppices the blackbird warbles shrill and clear in the intervals 
of those May showers, during which the March brown proves so 
deadly a fly. Yet one member of this family, the ring ousel, remains 
which is peculiarly dear to us as representing recollections of the 
Perthshire hills at the back of Pitlochrie. There while fishing 
the Brereachan burn one summer’s day we unwittingly drew near 
some cairns in which several pairs had built their nests, and seldom 
have we been greeted with such volleys of abuse ; the exasperated 
birds flying close to us, settling on their stony fastnesses, ruffling 
up their white ‘ chemisettes,’ as Mr. Ruskin affectedly terms the 
throat feathers, and altogether behaving like viragoes. Tater in 
the season those who know lovely Loch Laggan will remember the 
same birds among the rowans which skirt the eastern end, their 
white collars contrasting beautifully with the golden foliage and 
ruddy berries of the trees. 

If others enjoy the warblers (Sylviad@) in garden or woodland, 
their songs never sound so sweet to a bird-lover as by the water- 
side, if he be also a fly-fisher. The hedge-sparrow, willow-warbler, 
and whitethroats, indeed, he only sees for the most part in early 
spring, flitting through the half-naked branches of alders and 
copsewood by the river’s edge, and haunting the deep overgrown 
ditches which run down to the stream at right angles from the 
higher grounds, and form so pleasing a foreground in Devon to an 
artistic eye, if that eye do not belong to a farmer. The wheatear 
is another bird of early spring, and must, we suppose, be identified 
with the Laureate’s ‘sea-blue bird of March.’ On thistle or furze 
bush the lively stone- and whin-chats are familiar objects to the 
trout fisher, and if they are unusually noisy, he more than suspects 
that a nest with pretty pale blue eggs is somewhere under his feet. 
Has he to thread a blossoming copse in his course down some 
secluded stream? He at times catches the sweet song of the 
blackcap amid the bushes, a minstrel only just inferior to the 
nightingale ; and at once the happy conjecture of White comes 
into his mind, that this was the bird which Shakespeare was think- 
ing of when he wrote in a song of ‘ As You Like It ’"— 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the wild bird’s throat. 
The nightingale itself is identified with the balmy evenings of 
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May, in a belated fly-fisher’s life, as it sings its love-laden melody 
to the lady moon slowly rising over a purple bank of clouds. 
Then what a feast of poetic thought is his, lightening the weary 
path homewards, and recalling many a splendid passage of ancient 
and modern verse! Sophocles and Milton are in our minds the 
nightingale’s poetic sponsors; the first in well-known strains cele- 
brating its song in the groves of chalky Colonos—a passage, by 
the way, imitated by Keble, and recalled to his mind by the loud 
singing of these birds at one spot by the side of the Colne, where 
we have seen trout well-nigh half a yard long basking on the 
surface; the second, never weary of matching the most musical 
words to the classic fables of the nightingale’s sorrow—. 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 
And again : 
Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. 


For all devoted anglers, nothing more than a reference need be 
made to Walton’s prose-poem on this bird: ‘ Another of my airy 
creatures breathing such sweet loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to think miracles are 
not ceased.’ It will be remembered, too, that ‘ honest, innocent, 
pretty Maudlin,’ the milkmaid, ‘ cast away all care and sung like 
a nightingale,’ to soothe Piscator and hiscompanion.! The willow- 
warblers are identified in all anglers’ minds with early spring ; 
while in every fir plantation near the stream the little goldcrests 
flit twittering from tree to tree, or breaking up these family 
parties, devote themselves in pairs to the more serious duties of 
nest-making. 

The Paride are also noticed by the ornithological angler in 
such wooded plantations as adjoin his river, or among the trees 
grouped at any bend of it; but their ways cannot then be readily 
watched as in winter. All the members of the family, save perhaps 
the blue tit, are more or less shy and retiring during the breeding 
season. Parus coeruleus, however, is irrepressible; while its 
northern brother the crested tit is never found near water, as far 
as we are aware, and must be excepted from the rest of the family 
as being the one species unknown to the angler. 

Few families are dearer to him than the Motacillide. The 
pied wagtail is a familiar friend always to be seen at certain 
reaches and gravelly banks of his stream. Occasionally he finds 
its nest in a deserted rat-hole, and admires the little ones all 
gaping towards the light. On the lonely burn or by the noisy 

1 Compleat Angler, i. 1, 4. 
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cascade of hilly districts M. boarula is an equal favourite. Ray’s 
wagtail is perhaps the lightest-built and most sportive of theifamily. 
Often does it flit along, sometimes only with its mate, at other 
times in a small company, by the hedgerows running parallel with 
a stream. It always seems in motion, and is perpetually merry. 
Its beautifully coloured plumage, too, renders it very attractive to 
the fisherman. These three species are probably those only with 
which he is familiar. 

Among the closely allied families of pipits and larks, all a 
fisherman’s reminiscences of spring are coloured with the meadow 
and tree pipits; the former singing as it rises and falls over the 
common or wide meadows by the trout-stream, the latter perform- 
ing its characteristic evolutions on some old hedgerow during May. 
The woodlark and especially the skylark are equally dear to him. 
One of the first signs of spring in Sutherlandshire consists in the 
skylarks singing during February. Walton’s eulogy on it isa 
beautiful piece of writing, and would alone endear the bird to the 
angler ; while the artless strains of the ‘soft enamoured woodlark ’ 
sweeten many a tiresome walk to and fro the trout-stream. A 
good many of the Fringillidw are his friends; the common 
bunting he sees in the hedges; the black-headed bunting is a 
special favourite, and reminds him of many a pleasant day as it 
hops about the sedges and flits beside him while throwing his flies. 
Its song is poor indeed ; but the dark black head and pure white 
collar of the bird, above all its fondness for the same watery scenes 
as delight an angler, give it a prominent niche in his recollections. 
The yellow-hammer and chaffinch he finds at every orchard and 
farmyard; the linnet is gladly noticed on the common by the 
furze bushes where it is building, or where its young are hidden. 
Local though the goldfinch be, wherever there are thistles it may 
be seen. Consequently it forms part of most anglers’ memories of 
bird-life. 

Almost the first bird welcomed by the fly-fisher in spring is the 
starling. As he emerges from houses and gains the stream by the 
pathway near the tall elms, as yet destitute of the faintest greenery, 
high on their topmost twigs sit a pair of starlings, uttering their 
singular love-calls ; ‘the chattering harshness of some of its notes,’ 
says Professor Newton, ‘making the long-drawn-out sweetness of 
others, to which they are linked, all the more acceptable to the 
ear.’ And when the first trout’ of the season is captured in early 
February, the same song, thin as the old men’s voices in the Iliad, 
falls upon the happy fly-fisher’s ear from the elms in the Devon 
hedgerow behind him. We have a very warm nook in our memory 
for this active and interesting bird. Among the Corvide the 
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rooks and carrion crows are familiar to every fly-fisher in a pastoral 
country. Jackdaws wrangle round the old ashes in the park as he 
leaves home, where the rabbits dart from one clump of fern to 
another as he approaches. The magpie, and probably the jay, 
tenant any copse to which the stream draws near. The angler 
sees the former bird daintily hopping beside the hedge in the 
pasture field where the Jambs are gambolling in April; while the 
latter flaps through the branches in its peculiarly bungling fashion, 
and salutes him with harsh ill-omened cries. As for the raven, we 
must again recur to memories of Sutherlandshire or the Highlands, 
and its dismal form and angry bark come before the mind’s eye at 
once, as it wings its heavy flight over the loch to feast on some 
dying sheep on the hillside beyond. There is no bird which 
inspires us with such a desire to shoot it as the raven, knowing 
well its cruelties as soon as it dares approach the struggling death- 
stricken victim. One blow, and an eye is struck out from the 
moribund sheep; the wounded hare, too, feels that sharp beak ere 
death has numbed its sensations. 

The kingfisher is specially dear to the wandering fly-fisher in 
the ‘shires.’ In the most lonely spots on his stream, from bush to 
distant brake, this bird flashes by him like a streak of emerald 
light. He follows, and in a quarter of an hour or so it darts past 
him back again. Thus it is identified with grassy meadows, 
scattered hawthorn bushes, willow holts and other abodes of peace 
on the angler’s beat. Itself well answers to its name; a friend 
has seen it dive through a thin covering of ice for its prey, and 
once shot one which fell on the other side of the stream and had a 
stickleback an inch and a quarter long, and still alive, in its 
mouth on his crossing to gain his prize. He gave the little fish 
its liberty, and it swam off as if nothing had happened. The 
French legend accounts for the kingfisher’s brilliant colouring 
and its habit of darting along the watercourses, by the following 
scrap of folk-lore. When Noah sent the dove out of the Ark, 
knowing the kingfisher’s fondness for water, he let it out also. It 
flew so high for gladness that the sky turned its back blue, and 
the sun scorched the lower part of its body to the rusty red it 
bears at’ present. When it returned the Ark had disappeared ; 
and ever since it has been seeking it with plaintive cries along the 
streams and rivers. The angler finds that his favourite birds increase 
in interest as he thus garners up any scrap of old-world lore con- 
nected with them, and many a gilly and ancient water-watcher 
can be communicative on these subjects if properly questioned. 

Next comes a group of birds more than any other family 
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familiar friends of the angler. Who cares for a summer stream if 
it be not haunted by the Hirundinidew? Their absence is the 
one blot on the great Sutherlandshire lochs. In England the four 
delightful members of the family—swift, swallow, martin and little 
rusty-black sand-martin—are everywhere. Waiving the question 
whether the swift rightly belongs to the Hirundines, we will for 
the nonce admit him, screaming at a great height overhead in the 
long summer twilight, so as to justify his Nottinghamshire name 
of ‘ deviling ;’ or brushing past the angler in chase of another of 
his kind so closely that the rush of his wings is distinctly caught. 
Swallow and martin advance up and down their favourite reach of 
the stream in a series of aerial leaps as it were, while the business- 
like sand-martin pursues its even steady course up and down, 
without any of the jubilant gyrations of its kith and kin. We 
have known householders so forgetful of poetical association, so 
discourteous to these airy summer visitors, that they have actually 
greased the barge-boards and eaves of their houses to disconcert 
the swallows’ attempts to build. As for us— 


The swallow oft beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest, 


if only for Shakespeare’s sake; while many a pleasant day lives 
over again in that one sweet line of Matthew Arnold’s— 


Where black-winged swallows haunt the glittering Thames. 


And when the swallows begin to desert the streams we care no 
more to go a-fishing. Summer dies at their departure. On two 
occasions only are they a nuisance to the fly-fisher: and these are 
when in long days of early June they fly so close that he can 
scarcely throw his flies without either catching them or being dis- 
concerted at their tameness; and, secondly, when he sees them 
dealing death and destruction to the May-flies before the latter 
can fulfil their mission, charging in and out of their dancing bands 
like beaux sabrewrs amongst routed infantry. At such times he 
does wish them away. But in a week his old affection returns. 
The May-fly season is over and the swallows give him a wider 
berth. Late in the June evenings he hears that most peaceful of 
all country sounds the ‘ chirring’ of the fern owl. 

Among the Picidw the green woodpecker only draws near the 
fly-fisher, but he knows its harsh laughter and turns to catch sight 
of the bird at times flying heavily from one grove to another. 
And‘then his soul rejoices within him, for does not the yaffler, as 
the Devon rustic calls this bird, laugh because rain is at hand? 
Folk-lore has plenty of depreciatory tales about the green wood- 
pecker, but partly from its flight and colours bringing reminis- 
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cences of the Psittacida, and perhaps still more from its pluvial 
fame, it is always a favourite with the wandering angler. 

What shall be said of thee, thou cuckoo, the very voice and 
quintessence in thyself of spring? The poets have sung sweet 
things of thee, but sweeter are our own memories of ‘ the merry 
cuckoo, messenger of spring,’ as Spenser calls thee. We have 
heard thee calling from the red cliffs of Sidmouth at the begin- 
ning of our fishing season and, at the end of it, uttering thy fare- 
well from the low bushes round Loch Shin; and how often in the 
intermediate weeks, have not our hearts thrilled at thy voice amid 
the deep pastures of home! Who would care to go a-fishing were 
it not for the lark, the swallow, and the cuckoo? In the vast 
fields of lava visible between the craters of the moon astronomers 
have never detected life. Suppose a splendid trout-stream ran 
through those volcanic plains, and the fly-fisher could be 
spirited thither for a day’s fishing (and it would be a tolerably 
long day,a day in the moon being equal to twenty-nine and a half 
of our earthly days), how dispiriting and tame would the walk be 
without cuckoo or swallow to cheer it, and how half-hearted our 
gratitude to the man in the moon for his kindness ! 

Among the Colwmbide the wood-pigeon has ever a niche in 
the angler’s heart. Virgil’s rauce, tua cura, palumbes, still echo 
through every valley of old England and coo just as sweetly-hoarse 
as they did round his Mantuan farm. Often too does the fisher- 
man hum over ‘I have found out a gift for my fair,’ that finest of 
Shenstone’s lyrics, between his casts, as the cushat’s gentle pul- 
sations of love come to him softened by distance through the fir-trees. 

The tree-creeper and wren form the angler’s representative 
birds among the Certhiade, the former only seen on the larger 
trees, as he crosses by a short cut where the river makes a circuit, 
or ascends to the squire’s house on the hill for lunch; the latter 
ubiquitous, creeping in and out of the lowest bushes or even the 
twisted timber and osier-work which prevent the river from scouring 
away its bank. And much fear we that the fly-fisher never sees 
it without longing for those feathers in its tail and wings which 
form so seductive a lure for trout. Blamehim not. Envy of this 
kind hardly dims his innocent guileless nature: he does not covet 
gold or riches. His sleep is sweet; but ‘the cares that are the 
keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily at the rich man’s 
girdle, that they clog him with weary days and restless nights,’! 

By the boggy shore of Perthshire lochan, or sunning itself 
where the sunshine rests at a sudden angle of a Midland hedge- 

1 Compleat Angler, i. 21. 
BE2 
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row, up fly the red-grouse or partridge, both equally dear to every 
fisherman, and the only birds among the Tetraonide which he 
greatly cares for. They bring previsions of happy days and 
pleasant evenings when brothers and friends can run down from 
London for a fortnight; when the woodlands are dappled with 
gold and Schiehallion shrouds half his huge bulk in mist ; when 
the ‘saft’ October mornings irresistibly lead the salmon-fisher to 
take his last casts for the year in the dark brown flood crowned every 
here and there with clots of foam. But fancy will hurry us too 
far a-field if we dwell on these enticing subjects : there yet remain 
half a dozen families to be noticed. T'irst comes the angler par 
excellence among birds, the heron. We may grumble at his de- 
predations, but after all it is a pleasant belief that he eats more 
eels than trout; and does not every angler love to see his own 
thoughtful character reflected in the water-side heron? We must 
find room for two stanzas on this bird from a privately-printed 
angling book, written by one whose lines are as powerful as his 
rod, the author of ‘ The Lay of the Last Angler’ :— 
See how he stalks along the pebbly strand, 
With keen eye watching each subaqueous motion ; 


Wading knee-deep, for hours he will stand, 
Yet as for taking cold, he scorns the notion ! 


He needs no rod, nor line, nor fishing book, 
Although he makes his living on the water ; 

He catches all his fish without a hook, 

And when he’s ‘ gotten haud’ he gives no quarter. 


Among the Sculopacide come several birds which company 
with the angler in the low-lying boggy ground to which his vocation 
calls him; such as the curlew, whimbrel, green and common sand- 
piper, snipe and jacksnipe. The Eastern counties’ fisher sees the 
former flying about in small companies in late autumn, while the 
whimbrel only appears on migration. If he goes to the north of 
Scotland he will find the former breeding and very noisy withal 
on the great moors; but the whimbrel flies much farther north for 
nesting purposes. The green and common sandpiper are on the 
East Anglian brooks all the summer, more or less ; but the former 
has not been known to breed with us. The snipe does breed in 
fair numbers in England; but the little jacksnipe disappears in 
April for that important duty. Every country dweller, and cer- 
tainly every fisherman, is familiar with the lapwing, which, with 
the oyster-catcher, may be considered the angler’s birds among the 
Charadride. The former is curiously irregular in his coming and 
going and in the fewness or the hundreds of his friends which he 
collects round him; but during March and April breeds in most 
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parishes where there are wide and spacious fields. The Findhorn 
and the oyster-catcher are connected mentally with us. Mr. St. 
John studied these birds on this river, and their pied plumage and 
red bill is the first sight of birds which attracts the angler who 
finds his way to that grand fishing stream. Of the Rallida, the 
landrail frequently soothes the angler in the Midland counties by 
its harsh yet grateful notes. Its congener, the water-rail, is some- 
times seen; but the coot and water-hen are his most intimate 
friends from this family. The latter is a curious and amusing 
bird, frequently seeking our grass-plots and feeding even with the 
farmyard fowls in severe winters, but always associated in summer 
with the trout-stream. Rumours as dark as its own coat are 
current about the destruction it deals to trout ova. Having 
never dissected one in late autumn we can neither assert nor refute 
the statement ; but should be grateful for any trustworthy infor- 
mation on the point. Even were the black charge proved, the 
bird’s oddity would tempt us still to include it in our list of 
friends. It always reminds us of a little old woman in an anti- 
quated black-silk bonnet, the ghost, let us say, of a modern old 
maid. 

Of the Anatide the wild duck only is a familiar to the fisher- 
man. Here again compassion takes the place of anger when he 
sees the alarmed mother splashing down some shallow river 
attended by her frightened brood, each little one diving, swim- 
ming, darting, splashing over its brother in haste to escape 
scrutiny. Of course these birds do much harm among trout 
spawn and trout fry, among salmon ova as well, say keepers; but 
old associations (if not Bird Bills) induce us to spare the wild 
duck. There will come a time when the bird visits England in 
frost and snow, and then gunners will render too true an account 
of him. Among the Colymbida, the little grebe and the large 
red-throated diver are probably the angler’s only friends. He 
watches the former every here and there by rushy bank and 
shallow lagoon ; the latter is identified in his mind with sundry 
Sutherlandshire lochs, where he sees during a summer holiday the 
old bird swimming about, ‘ barking,’ as it were, at the intruder on 
her privacy, while her little one swims closely behind. Like all 
birds at such a time, the red-throated diver loses much of its shy- 
ness. As for the gulls, the black-headed, the common, and the 
herring-gull are occasionally seen by the angler haunting a reach 
of his river, or following the plough hard by to obtain worms. 
He does not usually associate, however, any of the Laride with his 
amusements. 

These, then, are the chief, if not: all, of the ‘ airy creatures’ 
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dear to the angler. They are here recited to awake past pleasures 
in the minds of many old fishermen whom the tyranny of rheu- 
matism keeps away from the waterside, and to remind those who 
can yet enjoy their charming recreation that all their feathered 
friends summer after summer will haunt the river and stream. 
Fervent is the welcome ready to be accorded them by all lovers of 
rod and line. ‘ Delaying long, delay no more!’ Deep the joy 
which they excite so long as they condescend to stay. 
M. G. WATKINS. 





Cruth Criumphant. 


‘Wuere is Truth?’ How many have asked the self-same 
question ! how many will ask it to the end of time! how few will 
be more successful in their pursuit than the handsome young 
clergyman who, seated in a comfortable chair in the reading-room 
of the Grosvenor Library, put this question to the attendant and 
to various friends, and yet received no satisfactory answer! No 
one knew where truth was, no one even hazarded a suggestion as 
to where it might be, but one slim gentleman, who felt sure that 
one of the stout members of the Club must be sitting on it. 
Many stout members were present, glued to their chairs and 
happy with their newspapers, so with a sigh of vexation our clergy- 
man gave up all hope of success, He had wanted a very different 
kind of truth from that sought after by philosophers; his was the 
‘Truth ’ we all know, covered incold grey-green paper, who looks as 
if neither for kingdoms nor for empires would she utter anything 
short of an ‘eternal veracity,’ or lend her countenance to any 
statement not ‘entirely verifical.’ 

Why did our excellent clergyman want this journal? He had 
been two hours in the reading-room already, had read his ‘ Specta- 
tor,’ had skimmed the ‘ Saturday,’ and a paper in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ wondering the while how much longer the editor of 
that magazine was going to be in consulting its best interests 
and translating a certain article of his own from the limbo of 
slips to the beatific state of full-blown print. Was he now wishing 
to turn to ‘Truth’ as we turn to almonds and raisins after a 
pleasurable meal? Not so. He asked for the paper because he had 
a strong curiosity to see it; and when we say that, do not let any 
feminine reader measure his feeling by any sentiment of the kind 
which has ever agitated her own breast, for curiosity as felt by a 
woman is, even at its highest, ‘as water unto wine’ when compared 
with that which racks and torments the inner being of a man. 
He was curious, and he had been baulked of the satisfaction of his 
curiosity for one hour. An hour ago, he had looked up and 
had seen in an armchair on the far side of the room a pretty 
young lady of his acquaintance, lying back and enjoying a 
glimpse of this paper, which probably she did not often see. By her 
side was her mother, writing a letter. The girl was so pretty that 
he could not help looking at her. Some rays of smoky afternoon 
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sunshine were coming in at the window behind her; they had no 
strength to disturb her, but they set the picture for him. She, 
conscious of no observation, was quietly amusing herself with such 
small wares of literature as were set before her; but, just as he 
was about to revert to his magazine, a sudden change came over 
her. She started—at least, he was almost certain that she did— 
he was quite certain that she blushed violently, then she threw 
one quick and unxious glance in his direction, which arrived so 
straight at its destination that she must already have known he 
was there. His hand was shading his eyes, so she had no reason 
to suppose that he was cognisant of what she was doing, 
but she did not give herself time to think about that, but turned 
away instantly us if in terror, again looked at ‘ Truth,’ but only as 
it appeared to him for one dismayed minute, then threw it down, 
and stood by her mother’s side till her note was ended, on which 
they left the room. That brief delay, however, lost Mr. Marjori- 
banks his chance of seeing ‘Truth.’ He had not liked to go and 
take it while they were still there, and someone else got hold of 
it. Mr. Marjoribanks could not help wondering what pretty Miss 
Grahame could have seen in that paper to disturb her so? She 
was the only child of one of his most influential parishioners, who 
lived very near the rectory. He had always liked her as well as, or 
better than, any other pretty girl in his cure of souls; he liked 
her father and mother too, and he delighted in their house. It 
was one of the large, old-fashioned ones which are still to be 
found in D-——. The rectory was one of the same kind and 
abundantly appreciated by Mr. Marjoribanks, but the Grahames’ 
house was larger and more picturesque. It was pleasant, too, and 
homelike, and the rector often went there on Saturday when Mrs. 
Grahame was‘ at home.’ These afternoons were agreeable enough, 
especially in summer, when everyone went into the garden, which 
possessed every charm, from splendid old trees which would have 
graced a nobleman’s park, to the most romantically secluded 
shady walks, and a lawn which looked like a broad expanse of 
lovely velvet. Mrs. Grahame was never so happy as when, to use 
her own phrase, her ‘ lawn was well furnished,’ z.c. dotted all over 
with happy groups of well-dressed people. Mr. Marjoribanks had 
a large garden and likewise a spacious lawn, but his lawn was not 
often ‘ furnished ’ with anyone so pretty as Miss Dorothy Grahame. 
She was more than pretty, she was beautiful, and doubly beautiful 
when she blushed. What had made her change colour so suddenly 
when reading ‘Truth’? Heasked himself this repeatedly, and as 
he went down Bond Street resolved to stop at the first news-agent’s 
and buy a copy of the paper, but immediately afterwards he met 
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some friends and fell into a conversation which made him forget 
all else. Finally, he had to hurry home to dress for a dinner at 
Hampstead. To dine at Hampstead is a step which, to those who 
do not keep a carriage, involves considerable mental anguish. 
The cabman invariably mistakes his way, and at the very time 
when your watch tells you you ought to be sitting down to dinner 
at the summit of that terrible hill, you are meandering about in 
deep uncertainty in level streets at the base of it, not knowing 
where to begin your attack on its steepness. After which, your 
driver zigzags slowly upwards with a regard for his horse which 
you would heartily applaud if you did not know that you were 
inflicting pain on a yet nobler creature—your unfortunate 
hostess. 

Mr. Marjoribanks was a man who piqued himself on punctu- 
ality, and he was twenty minutes late ! 

‘I forgive you,’ said his hostess. ‘ Indeed, there is nothing to 
forgive. The Grahames are not here yet: we must wait for 
them.’ 

‘The Duncan Grahames?’ inquired Mr. Marjoribanks. 

‘Yes. Do you know them? Oh, of course you do—they 
are your own parishioners. By the by, you are to take in Miss 
Grahame.’ 

‘And now,’ thought Mr. Marjoribanks, ‘I shall perhaps find 
out what made her blush so—at least, of course I shall not—she 
is not likely to tell me, and I can’t ask her.’ 

The Grahames arrived: good genial Mr. Grahame, with a 
smile for all on ordinary occasions, but nervous to-night under the 
sense of being late; Mrs. Grahame in black velvet, full of 
excuses and apologies; and Miss Dorothy in light blue and pale 
pink roses. 

She surely was not blushing again! Mr. Marjoribanks almost 
thought that she did so the moment she caught sight of him, and 
then he began to feel as if this blush would save him the trouble 
of inquiring into the cause of the other, for she had evidently a 
habit of changing colour. He had been told that he was to take 
her in to dinner, and was just making his way across the room so 
as to be at hand at the critical moment, when he heard Mrs, 
Grahame say in a low voice to the mistress of the house, who 
appeared to be an intimate friend of hers, ‘ That’s what made us 
so late—it upset us.’ 

‘Naturally. I can understand that.’ 

Mr. Marjoribanks wanted to pass these ladies to get to Miss 
Dorothy, but did not like to go nearer while they were discussing 
this grievance. ‘Some treasure of a servant is leaving them,’ 
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thought he; some stray word of Mrs. Grahame’s seemed to point 
to that class of misfortune, and he knew that her sphere of joy and 
sorrow was entirely marked out and bounded by the walls of the 
garden in which her home stood—nothing which did not affect 
some member of her household could affect her. Suddenly his 
hostess came to him and said, ‘I have made a stupid mistake— 
I said you were to take Miss Grahame in to dinner, and I find I 
was wrong—it is Miss Gateacre youare to take—let me introduce 
you.’ Then he, whose face was set in the direction of pretty Miss 
Dorothy, had to turn round and smile cheerfully when confronted 
by a worse fate. 

What a drop from Miss Grahame to Miss Gateacre! For 
Miss Dorothy was a beauty, and Miss Gateacre was neither a beauty 
now, nor had she been one at any period of the last half-century. 
. He sat on the same side of the table as Miss Dorothy, and could 
not see her during dinner. Miss Gateacre was a great traveller, 
and had spent years in the East. She had brought even too much 
information home with her. Perhaps all the gentlemen had had 
instructive ladies by their side during dinner—none of them 
seemed inclined to leave the dining-room. When they did go, 
most of the ladies were in the inner drawing-room, Miss Grahame 
and one or two others in the smaller by which the gentlemen 
entered. Seeing her there, Mr. Marjoribanks took a seat near her. 
She had not looked up as they passed through the room, but when 
she saw who had. taken this place she blushed. He felt quite 
angry with her for being so childishly stupid, and wished he had 
gone into the other room with the rest. She was pretty, but it 
was absurd to blush so; if she behaved in that way, she would 
make it quite impossible for him or anyone else to speak to her! 
Her mother ought to talk to her—but that was the worst of it; 
her mother was an excellent woman, but as ignorant as a baby of 
the ways of the world. 

‘I know why you are blushing,’ said he, trying to find some 
excuse for her to which she could cling for support. ‘ You are 
ashamed of my having seen you reading “ Truth,” and looking so 
happy with it.’ 

Miss Grahame looked utterly dismayed—nothing less than 
dismayed. Tears of confusion rose to ber eyes, and a blush whose 
strength amazed him overspread her face. All those which had 
gone before had been as nothing unto this. Before he could 
speak she rose, and murmuring something of which he could hear 
only ‘ Find mamma,’ hastily left him and went into the other 
room. 

The state of Mr. Marjoribanks’s mind may be imagined. He was 
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simply overwhelmed. Had she taken leave of her senses? What 
had he done? What could she have taken amiss? He could 
arrive at no solution of this inquiry. The only obvious one was 
that there was some extremely unpleasant bit of scandal in this 
week’s ‘Truth’ which she had read, and she was ashamed of 
having been seen with the paper in her hand; but she was such a 
good, innocent girl, that he dismissed this idea at once. She 
might read the most atrocious publications of the day, and not 
know that there was anything amiss in them. He sat pretending 
to turn over some photographs until an opportunity occurred of 
saying good-bye without entering the other room, and then he 
availed himself of it at once. 

There is only one thing more difficult than going to Hamp- 
stead to dine, and that is to return home when dinner is over. 
When you go, you can get a cab; when you return, everything 
is abysmal uncertainty. Cabs there may be, but how are they to 
be found? Railway stations there are, but how is the obscurity 
in which they lurk to be penetrated? Mr. Marjoribanks made his 
way to the main street—a gentleman was asking a policeman 
how to find a railway-station—the rector recognised a friend, and 
at once professed his readiness to guide him; a readiness ham- 
pered only by one fact—that he did not know the way himself. 

‘ What a beastly hole this Hampstead is!’ said his friend. 

‘I call that a beautiful bit of descriptive word-painting,’ said 
the rector; ‘you will never surpass that! A hole !—an inferior 
mind can’t see anything in Hampstead but its hill! Where are 
you going ?’ 

‘To the Atheneum. Where would you have me go?’ 

‘Don’t be so fierce! I was not going to suggest home to 
bed. I'll go to the Athenzum, too. There’s a hansom, don’t let 
us lose it.’ 

At the Atheneum, Mr. Marjoribanks at last obtained possession 
of ‘Truth.’ After all, so far as he could see, he had given himself a 
great deal of trouble for nothing. He had begun at the beginning, 
and had read three entire pages, but had seen nothing at all blush- 
compelling, when suddenly, on turning a new page, his eyes fell on 
one sentence which seemed to dart up at him from the rest as if 
it had some special concern with him. And yet it was some time 
before he was positively certain that it really did refer to himself. 
He read it over and over again, word for word. ‘ We are informed 
on excellent authority, that the Hon. and Rev. Miles Hylton 
Marjoribanks, Rector of D , will shortly lead to the hymeneal 
altar Miss Grahame, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Grahame, of Colebrooke House, D——, and Millfield Court, 
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Lancashire,’ This was what she had seen in ‘Truth’—this had 
caused her many blushes. And he had accused her of having 
been made happy by the sight of this! Here was a pleasant 
situation for a man who was extremely tenacious of the good 
opinion of every man, woman, and child of his acquaintance, and 
the desire of whose heart was to pass through life as a Christian 
gentleman who had never consciously inflicted a moment’s pain 
on any human being! He at once wrote to the editor of ‘ Truth,’ 
to request him to contradict this perfectly unfounded report, which 
must be extremely annoying both to Miss Grahame and her family. 
That done, he went home, and, in spite of numerous letters of 
congratulation which had arrived during his absence, tried to 
forget the matter, and the fact that she too would have such 
letters. Surely Miss Grahame would know that he had not seea 
that paragraph when he spoke so foolishly to her. Of course he 
did not go to the Grahame’s on Saturday—of course he felt very 
uncomfortable at the thought of Sunday, when the three sittings 
for which Mr. Grahame paid would be occupied by three people 
who were all made uncomfortable by their clergyman’s presence, 
and who would rejoice to hear of his being appointed to a colonial 
bishopric. Mr. Marjoribanks did not want preferment in partibus 
—he had a strong regard for a civilisation which has already made 
some progress. Soon after he had taken his place at the reading- 
desk he glanced at the Grahames. They looked coldly resolute. 
Mr. Grahame stood up with breast expanded and head thrown 
back, as if to say to injurious calumny, ‘Strike at this bold breast, 
and not at an unprotected girl.’ His voice, which usually joined 
in the psalmody with melodious warmth and friendly disregard of 
time, was mute. Mrs. Grahame looked stiff and unbending. 
Miss Dorothy never raised her eyes, much less her bird-like voice. 
How terrible to have to stand for hours with these Medusa-like 
heads in front of him! He felt Gorgonised already. Then he 
remembered where he was, and forgot the Grahames altogether. 
It was difficult to forget the Grahames long. There were so 
many things to remind him of them. He had promised to spend 
a couple of days in a pleasant house on the Thames. ‘The 
Grahames were to be there at the same time. Mr. Marjoribanks 
wrote to say that unforeseen parish business would detain him in 
London. He lost his visit, and the Grahames were very angry 
with him for not letting them do the work of showing that there 
was no truth in the report that he was engaged to their daughter. 
This he learnt from Mrs. Wilton, a friend of his and also of the 
Grahames, ‘ My dear Mr. Marjoribanks,’ she said, not without 
some enjoyment of her pastor’s troubles, ‘they are furious with 
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you! Mr. Grahame will never forgive you for having been in 
such a hurry to disclaim the engagement! He says you might 
have considered that such a report was just as disagreeable to 
them as to you, and have left them to contradict it; and that when 
he went to the newspaper office and found that you had already 
written to deny it, he was mortified beyond expression to find 
himself anticipated by you. He feels that the contradiction 
ought to have come from the young lady’s friends, and that your 
haste seems to imply that you hated the idea of being capable of 
making such a marriage! He knows you are a man of family, he 
says, but thinks that his family need not have been treated in 
such an insulting manner! I am telling you exactly what he 
said—it is better.’ 

‘Much better. But I am amazed! I never expected him to 
be so stupid! I thought I was acting in the very way likely to be 
acceptable to him.’ 

‘You made a great mistake! He thinks that you could 
not be easy till you had proclaimed that you wished for no con- 
nection with his family—that you detested the idea of your 
name being associated with that of the daughter of a self-made 
man !’ 

The expression irritated Mr. Marjoribanks, who was rather a 
purist in language. ‘A self-made man!’ he echoed; ‘he was 
born penniless, and had the brains to make a fortune —that’s what 
people call a self-made man. The clever men made themselves, 
and God made the fools! Well, Mr. Grahame does not show his 
brains now. He is absurd! It was my duty to contradict that 
report, and I did contradict it, and you will never persuade me 
that I did wrong.’ 

‘And you will never persuade Mr. Grahame that you did 
right,’ replied Mrs. Wilton. ‘He is bitterly offended; and when 
he takes an idea into his head, no power on earth will remove it. 
Now, if you fell desperately in love with his daughter, which you 
are not at all likely to do, I am persuaded that he would never 
give his consent.’ 

‘And why am I not likely to do it ?’ 

*‘ Because, though you won’t own it, you do look down on trade 
and business men! We all know that—she knows it too. But to 
return to Mr. Grahame. You have done another thing to en- 
rage him—you have given up your visit to Sunbury !’ 

* But you wouldn’t have had me go to Sunbury ?’ 

‘I am not talking about what I would have had. I say he is 
furious at your again taking the initiative. You should, he 
thinks, have left him to do all that was required.’ 
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‘He is an idiot! However, I am sorry if I have hurt his 
feelings. I will write and explain.’ 

Mr. Marjoribanks did write and explain, and very kindly and 
politely ; but his letter only appeared to make Mr. Grahame more 
angry, and in the answer he sent it was only too apparent that 
he intended to drop his rector’s acquaintance altogether. 

‘Of course he means to cut you,’ said Mrs. Wilton cheerily, 
when she saw the letter (quarrels between friends are lively things). 
‘Didn’t you know that? I have always thought you had a very 
inadequate conception of his feeling on the subject.’ 

‘ But he can’t help knowing me. We sit side by side at parish 
meetings, at least twice a week. He is my right-hand man; be 
is an excellent. business man, and liberal with his money. 
Whether he likes it or not, he and I must seem to be friends.’ 

‘ He will go to no more meetings, and I don’t suppose he will 
goto your church, either.’ 

‘He won’t leave St. Mary’s! He doesn’t like St. Jude’s. It 
is ill-ventilated, he says.’ 

‘St. Jude’s! But he will go to the Wesleyan chapel, if he 
leaves your church.’ 

Even cheerful Mrs. Wilton could not but be touched at the 
emotion her rector showed when she said this—he was dismayed! 
‘I will write to him again. I will do anything rather than 
drive him to that,’ said he. 

Next day, however, before he had time to write, he met the 
Grahames driving. He bowed. Mr. and Mrs. Grahame both 
deliberately cut him; Miss Dorothy did not look up. This was 
horrible! Was he, who preached peace and goodwill to men, to 
be on bad terms with a member of his flock, or indeed with 
anyone? He again wrote to Mr. Grahame, and once more assured 
him of his entire innocence of all intention to offend, What is 
more, he went to Mrs. Wilton, and entreated her, as a friend of 
both parties, to go forth as an emissary of peace, and to explain 
to Mr. Grahame that he himself had only done what was usual, 
but that it gave him the greatest pain to know that Mr. Grahame 
and his family were hurt by his conduct. 

Mr. Grahame loftily replied that he was quite willing to forgive 
Mr. Marjoribanks, but not to renew his acquaintance with him; 
furthermore, he added, that he did not see that his forgiveness 
need take the shape of bowing to him when they met. This to 
Mrs. Wilton. Mr. Marjoribanks himself received no reply to his 
letter, and naturally did not feel that the situation was at all 
changed. ‘He has the vices as well as the virtues of his race,’ 
said the rector, when his dove returned without an olive-branch. 
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‘When a Scotchman once declares that forgiveness is impossible, 
he is proud of his own hard-heartedness and cultivates it as his 
most cherished possession. They are a horrible people when this 
mood comes over them! Was Mrs. Grahame as unforgiving as 
he ?’ 

‘I think so. She pinched her lips tightly together, and said 
that “very high families had been only too glad to intermarry 
with the Grahames!” You seem to have no curiosity to know 
what poor little Dolly said!’ 

‘Oh yes, I have. Iam sorry for her—this must be intensely 
disagreeable to her; but I am afraid that she thinks as they do, 
that the best way of proving there is no truth in the report, is to 
pass me by without speaking.’ 

‘Her mother told me that she cried for an hour after they 
did that the other day. She wanted them to bow, and says you 
did nothing wrong, and that they ought to remember that such 
reports are as disagreeable to a man as to a woman.’ 

Mr. Marjoribanks was again silent. His thoughts were lingering 
caressingly on pretty Miss Dorothy. Now that he was deprived of 
her acquaintance, he could not but feel that if he was never to be 
allowed to see her again, he would miss one of his chief pleasures. 
‘I am glad she took a reasonable view,’ said he, trying to shake 
off this fit of sentimentality. ‘They will soon bring her round 
to theirs, though.’ 

‘I doubt it. With all Dolly’s sweetness, she can be very firm. 

‘They can all be firm,’ said he angrily. 

‘What are you going to do about the father, Mr. Marjoribanks ? 
That is the thing to consider now.’ 

‘Nothing! I can do no more.’ 

The very next Sunday Mr. Grahame took his family to a red- 
brick Bethel which stood up in four-square ugliness in one of the 
new streets of D . Mr. Marjoribanks, who firmly believed 
that salvation could only be found within the pale of the Anglican 
Church, feared that his own want of tact had driven three very 
promising souls into the net of perdition. This was but the 
beginning, too, of the discord which grew up between these three 
wandering sheep and their shepherd. Mr. Marjoribanks strongly 
supported the orthodox candidate when he solicited re-election 
on the School Board. Mr. Grahame was just as zealous in pro- 
moting the return of a gentleman who ostentatiously avowed his 
repugnance to all forms of worship. Under other circumstances, 
Mr. Grahame would have voted ‘ for the rector’s man,’ not 
because he saw the matter from the rector’s point of view, but 
because the rector was a good fellow and had at least as much 
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truth on his side as any other religious teacher, and put it forward 
pleasantly, which some of them did not. Now, however, Mr. 
Grahame worked tooth and nail for the opposing candidate— 
spent five or six hundred pounds, and finally, as Mr. Marjoribanks 
did not hesitate to say, ‘ placarded an infidel into power and 
place.’ : 

The result of the struggle was a terrible mortification to the 
rector. ‘ That pestilential fellow Grahame did it,’ said he to Mrs. 
Wilton, for by this time his adjectives had not only increased in 
calibre, but were much more in request. ‘ His money carried all 
before him! Did you see Mrs. Grahame driving infirm old 
women to the poll in her carriage ; and Miss Grahame, too !’ 

* Now, don’t say poor Dolly did anything to spite you, for she 
didn’t,’ said Mrs. Wilton, very eagerly. 

Something in her tone made the rector scan her face narrowly, 
but he saw nothing there, and said, ‘I shall hate the School Board 
worse than ever, now!’ 

Very soon afterwards he hated it still more, for the Board 
began to agitate for the erection of large new schools in D , 
and the site which they proposed was near the back of the rectory. 
In former days, Mr. Grahame and the rector, together, were so 
powerful, that if they could not have put an end to the project 
altogether, they could at any rate have placed the school at a 
greater distance. Mr. Marjoribanks, alone, was comparatively 
powerless. Mr. Grahame favoured the scheme for building. The 
schools were run up in no time. They were of red brick, and 
possessed of many ambitious architectural features. They were 
very high, too; so the unfortunate rector could not help seeing them 
from every window at the back of his house. The playground, 
large and asphalted, ran back till it touched the wall of the rectory 
garden, and if in an unguarded moment the rector walked at that 
end of his grounds, balls descended on him, cries met hiv ears, 
and words not received in his vocabulary asserted their claim to 
a place in the English language. This, too, he characterised as 
‘the work of that low dissenting fellow, Grahame!’ and brooded 
over the vexation. 

Thus passed months—months composed of days most of which 
were embittered by more and more frequently recurring collisions 
between Mr. Grahame and the rector. If the richest, most 
business-like and energetic inhabitant of a parish chooses to 
quarrel with his rector and seek every opportunity of thwarting 
him, opportunities are apt to present themselves. Mr. Marjori- 
banks, a dignified scholarlike gentleman, with a keen hatred of 
contention and of all that is petty and degrading, began to feel 
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his life a burden to him. Against his will he was compelled either 
to dispute with Mr. Grahame, or let things be done in his parish 
of which he disapproved. Mr. Grahame’s opposition was con- 
tinuous—it amounted to persecution. It brought with it a host 
of vexations, not the least of which was that Mr. Marjoribanks 
found his mind perpetually occupied by irritating trifles. He tried 
to banish them, but the hateful things returned, insomuch that his 
whole life was fretted and galled, and yet his conscience reproached 
him for feeling to anyone as he could not but feel towards the 
destroyer of his peace. 

Meantime the Grahames were happy. He heard of pretty 
Miss Dorothy queening it at bachelors’ balls at Cambridge, or going 
down to Oxford and being the mark of every compliment at Com- 
memoration, or being admired at Royal garden parties. Yes, the 
Grahames had even helped to ‘furnish’ the Prince of Wales’s 
lawn, and very sure Mr. Marjoribanks felt, when he heard of it, 
that Miss Dorothy had been its brightest ornament. With all his 
admiration of her beauty, he took every possible care to avoid any 
opportunity of refreshing his memory of it by seeing her again. 
Her eyes would not look the prettier for being filled with scorn of 
himself if they happened to rest upon him ; and alas, if she was her 
father’s daughter, that was what he would see! In losing the friend- 
ship of the father, Mr. Marjoribanks had likewise lost the services 
of the one lady in his parish who knew how to decorate a church 
artistically, On the eve of every festival Miss Grahame had 
appeared with a basket of flowers, and, what was still more im- 
portant, she always stayed to arrange them. Now, the work was 
left to people who had no idea how to do it, and the church looked 
frightful just when it ought to have looked its best. It was not 
that there was any lack of flowers, for when Mrs. Wilton heard 
her beloved rector lament the goodly basketful which once came 
from Colebrooke House, she had said that never should a due 
supply of flowers be wanting, for she herself would provide them ; 
and admirably she had kept her word. Henceforth, as soon as 
the work of decoration began, Mrs, Wilton’s contribution appeared. 
Frequently she herself brought it. Her flowers were even finer 
than those the Grahames had sent. She brought splendid large 
clusters of waxlike stephanotis, regal bunches of roses, and a pro- 
fusion of passion-flowers and lilies—some conservatory must have 
been rifled of all it contained, yet Mrs. Wilton had neither green- 
house nor garden. ‘But that’s of no consequence,’ said she; ‘I 
was kind to the Duke of ’s gardener when he was ill, and now 
I may have whatever I want.’ Mr. Marjoribanks was grateful 
to her; but fine as the flowers were, they did not look half so 
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well as those which had been manipulated by Miss Dorothy’s pretty 
fingers. 

On the Saturday before Trinity Sunday he was returning from 
a distant part of his parish, none the happier for the knowledge 
that it was proposed to run tramways through its main street, 
and fearing ‘that odious Grahame’ would see in the project 
fresh leverage for annoying him. His way led him by St. Mary’s, 
and he went in to see how the work of decoration was progressing. 

‘Oh, Mr. Marjoribanks, we are in such difficulty about flowers, 
this time!’ said a lady as soon as she saw him. 

‘T’ll go to the nearest shop and send you some.’ 

‘It seems a pity to buy flowers—Mrs. Wilton’s may come any 
moment. I had a note this morning from Wivenham to tell me 
they would be sent as-usual. She never failed before! Her 
servants must have made some mistake !’ 

*Can’t we send for them?’ suggested Mr. Marjoribanks. 

‘If we sent a boy, he would spoil them, and we are so 
busy!’ 

‘Tll go,’ said the rector, and went. Mrs. Wilton was at her 
country house, near Reading, or the difficulty would not have 
arisen. He walked quickly, and soon reached the house. At the 
first mention of flowers, Mrs. Wilton’s servant burst into a torrent 
of excuses. She knew about them, she had been told about them 
by Mrs. Wilton when she went away, and had had a message, 
besides, that very morning. It was noneglect of hers if they had 
not been taken to the church sooner, for she had been dressed to 
go with them for an hour and a half, but they had only just come. 
She supposed that they were so late because Miss Grahame was 
away; when she was at home, they always came about twelve— 
indeed, she generally brought them to Mrs. Wilton’s herself. 

‘What was the message you had this morning?’ he asked, 
doing his best not to show too much interest in the revelations 
that the girl was making. 

‘ That I was to carry them to the church as soon as they came 
from Mr. Grahame’s, and to say that they came from Mrs. 
Wilton.’ 

So these, and all the flowers which had of late been so lavishly 
bestowed on St. Mary’s, were the gift of Miss Dorothy, and she it 
was who had stripped her greenhouses bare to embellish his church! 
Mrs. Wilton had kept the secret well. The rector was amazed at 
this discovery. A hundred thoughts rushed through his mind, all 
of which seemed strange to him, ‘Give me the basket,’ said he 
with an air of indifference; ‘I’ll take it to the ladies at once. 
They are waiting for it. I can walk quicket than you,’ 
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He hung on her answer as if she had the power of granting 
or withholding a great privilege; he wanted to carry those flowers 
‘himself. She gave him the basket, and he hurried away, thinking 
he had never seen such bright flowers—never smelt such sweet ones. 
If Miss Grahame did this, she could have no such feelings with 
regard to himself as he had imputed to her. How strange! 
The greenhouses were her special domain. How bare they must 
look now! Was this act of sacrifice prompted by a desire to atone 
for the way in which her father behaved? Mrs. Wilton always 
said that Dorothy Grahame did not feel as her father did; he had 
never believed it. He gave up the flowers at the church door and 
went home, but he was thoughtful all night and next day also. 
Above everything, he wanted to see Mrs. Wilton. She could ex- 
plain what required explanation, but she was out of town, and he 
did not like to write to her. Monday evening found him still 
wondering whether the most sensible thing to do would not be to 
run down to Wivenham and talk to her. He took his pen and 
wrote: ‘ You have generously given me leave to come to you when 
Iam free. I am free now, and will be with you soon after luncheon 
to-morrow, Tuesday. I must leave on Thursday.’ I will sleep at 
the little inn if your house is full, Thanks for the kindness which 
enables me to write as one sure of welcome.’ He sent this to the 
-posi, but next day found that there was a meeting about the tram- 
way nuisance, which he must attend. He telegraphed to Mrs. 
Wilton not to expect him, and gave up the idea of going to 
Wivenham for some time, for now he would have to enlist all the 
strength of his parish to combat this act of aggression on the part 
of nineteenth-century civilisation. The meeting was a stormy one. 
Mr. Marjoribanks began to see on all sides proofs that an enemy 
was steadily destroying his influence in the parish ; however, just 
as all seemed hopeless, the tramway project fell to the ground for 
awhile, owing to some flaw in the procedure, and the rector once 
more breathed freely. 

Why should he not go to the Wiltons’? He hurried home ; 
bade one man pack his portmanteau and another bring a hansom, 
and at five was on his way to Reading. There was a seven miles’ 
drive from Reading to Wivenham, which he reached just in time 
to dress for dinner. The Wiltons had a dinner-party that even- 
ing, so he did not expect to be able to say much to Mrs. Wilton 
till next day. He had just time to apologise for taking her by 
surprise, and say, ‘I want to speak to you about the Grahames,’ 

‘I suppose they are as disagreeable as ever ?’ said she, 

‘ Well, I hardly know,’ was his answer, and it surprised her. 
The guests began to arrive, and no more could be said. Suddenly 
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Mr. Marjoribanks heard something which interested him. Sir 
James Allport, a bachelor baronet, exclaimed, ‘ I say, Wilton, didn’t 
you tell me that your pretty friend was staying till the end of the 
week?’ Neither the baronet nor the rector heard any answer to 
this, for dinner was announced. A very agreeable set of people sat 
round the table, and there was a sense of freshness and purity 
about the air which was infinitely soothing to Mr. Marjoribanks, 
who was tired of London dust and parish discord. He was talking 
happily enough to the lady by his side, when he heard Sir James 
recommence the attack by saying, ‘My dear Wilton, you never 
gave me an answer when I asked what had become of your pretty 
visitor. She told me herself that she was not going away till the 
end of the week.’ 

Mr. Marjoribanks looked up; a secret sense had already in- 
formed him that this ‘ pretty visitor’ was Miss Grahame, and he 
was so convinced of the fact that no further proof was required. 
So certain was he of this, that seeing Mr. Wilton was struggling 
how to evade giving an answer while his attention was on the 
alert, he took pity on him, and turned and talked to a lady on the 
other side, and thus freed his host from embarrassment. At the 
same time, however, he could not resist glancing at his hostess, 
and saw what he expected to see, that she was anxiously watching 
to discover if he was on the track of her secret. If anything in- 
teresting was now being said, he made no attempt to hear it; he 
knew perfectly well that Miss Grahame was in the house, and saw 
how everything had happened. She was staying with the Wiltons 
when the letter arrived in which he announced his visit. She had 
then probably decided to leave them, but had been betrayed into 
staying on by the arrival of the telegram in which he had said he 
could not come. Then, when he appeared so unexpectedly, late in 
the evening, she had no other means of escape than to confine her- 
self to her own room. He knew it; he was sure of it; he wanted 
no further proof. 

‘Let me have ten minutes’ conversation with you when these 
people are gone,’ said he, snatching an opportunity of speaking to 
his hostess in the drawing-room. 

‘I will if possible, but some of them will stay late, and I have 
two or three things to do.’ 

‘Yes, I know you have,’ said he. ‘ You will have to go and 
see if the recluse has been dull.’ » 

‘My dear Mr. Marjoribanks , 

‘I know Miss Grahame is here. Why could she not come down ?’ 

‘You would both have been very uncomfortable if she had! 
But I must not talk now,’ said she, glancing uneasily round. 
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‘Don’t go—those people know we are old friends and have not 
met for some time. I am sorry I have come so inopportunely. 
I'll go early in the morning, and return some other time. Tell 
Miss Grahame that I only came for one night and must go by the 
eleven o’clock train.’ 

‘She won’t believe me. She knows you meant to stay a couple 
of days. We will arrange the thing somehow-—I’ll see you later. 
I must go to that old lady on the sofa, she is so touchy !’ 

They had no further conversation that night, for it was im- 
possible to find an opportunity. Mr. Marjoribanks said a few 
words to his host, but all that he could draw from him was that 
‘the poor girl was miserably uncomfortable! She was better out 
of the way. She feels ashamed of the way her family have treated 
you. She packed to go home when your letter came yesterday 
morning, and was just going off when your telegram set her mind 
at rest again. That’s how it happened—it’s no one’s fault, but it 
is unfortunate.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the rector, ‘ most unfortunate; but I am obliged to 
go back to town in the morning.’ 

‘ We'll see, we'll see ; neither you nor she have any ill-will to 
each other. Much better stay where you are and make the best of 
it,’ said Mr. Wilton; and then they both went to bed. 

That is not quite true, for the rector sat down and wrote a 
note to Mrs. Wilton to tell her how much he regretted having 
placed Miss Grahame in so uncomfortable a position, and that 
under the circumstances he would take the only course open to 
him, and leave the house before anyone was astir. ‘ Assure her,’ 
wrote he, ‘ that I have no feeling towards her which would prevent 
me from enjoying a pleasant visit under the same roof with her, 
and that I leave this place only out of consideration for her, I 
shall be gone when you receive this. I leave my portmanteau 
behind me—it can be sent later in the day,’ Having written this, 
he went to bed and slept till early morning. Then he rose, packed 
his portmanteau, put his note in a prominent place so that the 
servant might see it when he came into the room, and then he 
opened the window. What a dull morning it was—he had not 
had time to think about it before. The garden below was all but 
shrouded in gloom—it was a strangely ugly-looking morning— 
nothing looked well. There was a balcony before his window, and 
some steps led from it down to the garden. By this way he left 
Wivenham. He did not suppose many of the servants were astir, 
but if they were, and saw him, they would only imagine that he 
was taking an early stroll. He would have no breakfast—hear no 
remonstrance, but would quietly depart, and leave Miss Grahame 
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as much mistress of her own movements as she had been before he 
came to disturb them. He walked down the garden towards a 
door which opened into the lane. There was a strange sense of 
oppression outside the house. The sky was overcast, and the air 
heavily laden with the scent of flowers. The roses were hanging 
their heads—the weight of pearly drops which clung to them was 
almost too much for them. 

‘ Well, it’s better than London,’ thought he. ‘We should 
smell nothing so nice as roses there! If only it does not rain!’ 

In his desire to escape unseen, he had not gone downstairs to 
fetch either his great-coat or umbrella. But why should it rain? 
It often looked like this in the country, and afterwards the sun broke 
out in twofold splendour. He gained the high road, and then 
he knew that a walk of seven miles would take him to Reading. 
It was now past six—the train went at eight. ‘I wish it had 
been fine,’ thought he. ‘ When one does get up at such untimely 
hours they ov.’':t to be pleasant.’ 

It was anything but pleasant! It grew worse. A dense wall 
of dingy-looking cloud barred him from the sight of the sky— 
the air he breathed was sluggish and uninvigorating. All about 
him was unnatural. The birds did not sing or fly, but darted 
restlessly from branch to branch, with a sharp dissatisfied twitter. 


The green of every shrub and tree seemed heavy and overcharged 
with colour. He found himself thinking of Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful ‘ Romance of Margaret’ and the lines, 


All little birds do sit with heads beneath their wings ; 
Nature doth seem, in a mystic dream, 
Absorbed from her living things. 


What was about to happen? If he had been reading a descrip- 
tion of such a day in a novel, he would of course have known that 
it was his author’s way of leading up toa murder. Was a violent 
storm about to break, or was it only the way this day took to 
announce that it intended to be the very hottest of the whole 
year? This dismal weight of atmosphere must betoken some- 
thing. It was difficult for the rector to brace himself up to walk- 
ing fast enough to reach the station by eight o’clock, but he did 
his best. He had scarcely walked a mile before a rain-drop as 
big as a shilling fell on the sleeve of his coat, and when he raised 
his head to the blanket-like something which for the moment was 
pleased to expect to be called the sky, another of equal calibre 
alighted on his left cheek. He doubled his speed, and soon got 
into a long lane bordered with magnificent elms which overhung 
the road so thoroughly that drops large or small were of trifling 
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importance ; but soon a low reverberating growl announced to him 
that the sky above had mischief on hand, and that he, an umbrella- 
less man, had better not lose a moment. After all, the thunder 
did not seem in any particular hurry to put forth its strength. 
He walked on another mile without hearing more than a few low 
but savage growls, but the rain began to fall in earnest, and before 
long, torrents seemed to descend.. What was he todo? He was 
under the shelter of thick trees now, but soon their protection 
would fail him, and once beyond it in such a storm as this, he 
would be drenched. It was impossible to go farther, and yet, if 
he waited, he would lose the train. He crept under a sycamore 
which branched out so thickly and regularly on all sides of its 
massive trunk that when under it he felt himself beneath a 
gigantic umbrella; but before he had ceased to congratulate him- 
self on such good quarters he began to feel them insecure, for a 
terrific peal of thunder broke from the sky overhead, and it was 
instantly followed by a fiery arrow which seemed specially aimed 
at him. Before he had recovered from the shock of this, a 
brougham rolled by. Two servants were outside it cowering 
beneath a huge umbrella, but the carriage was gone before he had 
framed a wish that those inside it might have sufficient kindness 
to offer him a seat. Another rattling peal of thunder and another 
angry flash of forked lightning drove everything out of his mind 
but the danger of his position. He must get away from that 
tree, but where was he to go, and what to do? 

The carriage had turned back, and was leaving the road to 
come close to him. It stopped, and a servant—a very drenched 
one—got down from the box, and came to him with an umbrella, 
saying, ‘Miss Grahame wishes to know if you will get into the 
carriage, sir: she told me to say that it was Mr. Wilton’s.’ 

Mr. Marjoribanks was too much startled to answer promptly. 

‘You had better not stay under the tree, sir; come under my 
umbrella,’ said the servant, and drew the rector away with him— 
he himself dreaded the neighbourhood of the tree. He opened 
the carriage door, and with a ‘ Make haste, sir, or you'll get wet 
through,’ almost pushed Mr. Marjoribanks in ; and thus, before he 
had made up his mind whether to accept this offer or not, he 
found himself sitting by the side of the very girl from whom he 
was making such haste to escape. 

She seemed afraid to raise her eyes to his face, but said 
nervously, ‘ I thought—I hoped, I mean—that you would not mind 
sharing Mr. Wilton’s carriage with me. It is such a terrible 
storm! I hardly knew you when I passed—I mean, I did not expect 
to see you here—but that dreadful clap of thunder made me come 
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back-—oh, there’s another!’ and she, whose words hal been con- 
fused enough before, now lost all power of speech and hid her face 
in her hands. 

‘It really is a very violent storm,’ said he; ‘I don’t know how 
to thank you sufficiently for extricating me from a position that 
was not altogether safe. I knew it was wrong to stay there, but 
I had no other protection against the rain.’ 

She looked up timidly, and said: ‘ You know it is the Wiltons’ 
carriage?’ Her words sounded inconsequent, but he understood 
what she meant, and said gently : ‘I know itis their carriage, but 
I hope you don’t think that I would not have accepted a seat in 
yours if you had offered it to me under similar circumstances ?’ 

‘In mine? oh, I could not have ventured to offer that!’ 
Another peal of thunder and another derangement of her nerves 
‘ prevented him from making any reply to this. When she had 
partly recovered, she said: ‘ But I am taking you in the wrong 
direction! I am going to the railway station, and you must be 
wanting to get back to Wivenham for breakfast !’ 

‘I? No, I want to catch the eight o’clock train to London. I 
was walking to the station, when this storm surprised me.’ 

‘You were? You are going away! It is my fault—oh, I am 
so sorry!’ Her cheeks, which the moment before had been 
bleached with fear, now flamed crimson, and tears of shame rose 
to her eyes. 

‘Indeed, it is not your fault,’ said he kindly; ‘ I am obliged to 
return home sooner than I intended.’ He did not think that she 
heard what he was saying, for again the thunder was crashing 
overhead, and she was shivering with fear of the lightning. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, with a long-drawn-out sigh,—‘ ob, how 
terrible!’ 

‘I amobliged to return home sooner than I intended ; it really 
is not your fault,’ said he, repeating his words, for he was so sorry 
for her. ; 

She shook her head, and replied: ‘ Don’t say that. No letters 
have come since you came---but, Mr. Marjoribanks, when you 
know that I am going away—TI shall be gone directly, and you 
can go back to Wivenham in the carriage.’ 

She seemed so distressed at baving spoilt his visit, that he 
hastened to say, ‘Indeed, you must not think that I have any 
feeling towards you but regard—I am——’ 

‘Oh, I know what you must think of us all; but we need not 
both go away. Let the carriage take me to the station, and go 
oack to the Wiltons and finish your visit. I can go again any 
time.’ 
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He shook his head. 

‘You won’t? Oh, how I do wish this had not happened !’ 

He was afraid she was going to cry, but she only wiped away 
one tear, which had far more effect than a thousand, for she was 
so anxious to hide it. Before he could say a word to reassure her, 
she exclaimed impetuously : ‘ Whatever I try to do turns out ill! 
I hoped to get away before you were up. I arranged everything 
last night with Mrs. Wilton. How did you get away? How is 
it that no one knew you were leaving? I could have spared you 
this meeting if I had but known what you were doing.’ 

‘My dear Miss Grahame, you speak as if it were a misery to 
me to meet you. Have I ever avoided you? Am I the one who 
showed a wish to put an end—— 

‘No, of course not. It’s papa, I know, but we can’t talk of 
that! It has made me very uncomfortable!’ 

‘It has made me much more so. It has caused me suffering 
of every kind.’ 

‘Yes, I was afraid so. Mr. Marjozibanks, you don’t think that 
I refused to bow to you because I wished to behave ill to you? 
There—I wanted to say that, and I have said it. Now we had 
better say no more; we can’t alter things.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said he; ‘I am grateful for what you have 
said, and I perfectly believe it ;’ he looked at her in thoughtful 
admiration. 

‘Try not to mind what papa does,’ she added nervously. 
‘Mis. Wilton told me you felt it terribly.’ 

‘I don’t care the least what he does,’ he begen in some con-. 
fusion. ‘I mean, I can bear it quite well when I know that you, 
for whom I have always had a genuine regard and admiration, 
have spoken as you have done now.’ 

She raised questioning eyes to his eyes—he said that he had 
a genuine regard for her—that was a great deal for him to say. 
He looked as if it were true. He looked as if still more was true 
—her eyes fell, and she sighed, for it was in vain to wonder 
about the meanings of a man whom she was never likely to see 

again. 

‘ You don’t doubt that?’ heasked. ‘It istrue,and has become 
more true than ever lately!’ 

She looked up with a regretful expression. ‘ It can’t be helped,’ 
she said. 

* That we cannot be friends, you mean?’ said he. 

She made no answer. 

‘I suppose we can’t see each other, but I rely on your being 
as much of a friend as you can to me,’ 
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* You may rely.’ 

‘And I would do anything in the world to serve you,’ said he 
earnestly. 

‘Begging your pardon, ma’am,’ said the footman, suddenly 
opening the door, ‘ but that’s your train just agoing. We have 
been hurrying all we could to be in time, but we couldn’t get on 
any faster along of the roads being so heavy.’ 

The train which was to have been hers was sending up great 
puffs of smoke in the now lightened air—for the storm was nearly 
over. : 

Miss Grahame looked at the rector—dismay was on her face. 
There was no dismay in his—he did not care what went off without 
him, so long as she did not. 

‘How long shall we have to wait for the next, William ?’ 

‘ Till eleven, ma’am,’ said he, and sneezed violently. 

‘Don’t stand there, William,’ said she. ‘ Your clothes are wet 
through! You will be ill, I-am afraid, and so will the coachman. 
And you are wet, too, Mr. Marjoribanks! What have I been 
thinking of, not to see it? Do me a favour—a great favour. 
Only a minute ago you said you would do anything to serve me; 
come back in the carriage to Wivenham; you will be so ill if 
you keep those wet clothes on. If you refuse—I shall , 

‘ But I don’t refuse!’ said he. ‘ William, tell the coachman to 
drive back to Wivenham.’ And then he said to Miss Grahame: 
‘Can’t you see that I should be only too glad to go to the end of 
the world with you?’ 

Mrs. Wilton, calm, collected, and pretty as usual, was writing 
notes and admiring the fine sky which the storm had left behind 
it, when she saw the carriage drive up to the door. ‘ Why, here 
is Dolly back again!’ she exclaimed to herself. ‘I suppose she 
found out that Mr. Marjoribanks had forestalled her! How 
pleased Sir James will be!’ She hurried to the hall-door to 
receive her with a few words of friendly banter, but, to her 
astonishment, saw that the rector was there too. No sooner did 
Miss Dolly see Mrs. Wilton than, muttering something which 
sounded like ‘ Mr. Marjoribanks will tell you,’ she darted upstairs 
to her own room, leaving Mrs. Wilton looking after her in amaze- 
mert. ‘Come in here,’ said she, drawing the rector away from the 
hall and servants. ‘ You and Dolly are really most uncomfortable 
persons to deal with! Did you meet her? Did she pick you up 
on the road? Have you missed the train, or what has happened ?’ 
‘ Everything that you are mentioning has happened,’ said he. 
* And so you have come back together? Well, I must say that 
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is the best thing you could have done; only, now that you are here, 
I must entreat you, for my sake, to try to get on together.’ 

‘I will. I promise you, I will.’ 

‘That’s sensible! Most sensible! There has not been much 
sense shown in the matter so far. I never knew such a foolish 
quarrel as yours and the Grahame’s! You have allowed a stupid, 
lying newspaper paragraph to part you all for life!’ 

‘You are quite mistaken about that paragraph,’ said he 
quietly. ‘It was neither stupid nor untrue; the only possible 
complaint that could be brought against it was, that its announce- 
ment was a little antedated.’ 


‘You are engaged to Dolly!’ 
MARGARET HUNT. 





Co Melanchalp. 


My heart is as a Ruin where thou sittest, 
Keen-eyed and sombre-hued, thou dismal owl, 
While oft on overshadow’d wings thou flittest 
About the twilight hours of my soul, 

Making the gath’ring darkness (which thou fittest 
With evil dreams and shrill weird cries) a night 
Of horror. Grief’s loud blasts go sweeping strong 
Thro’ Mem’ry-haunted galleries of the Mind, 
Awaking echoes which had slumber’d long : 

And yet I would not have thee hence; the Wind, 
Tho’ loud, is lonely ; thro’ its mournful Song 

I need some Presence, tho’ it bea blight 

(Such as is thine), to tell me that among 

The quick I wander still, as the immortals might. 


E. SHARPE YOUNGS. 





One of His FJubventions. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Cuapter I, 
IN THE GARRET, 


Dappy Maypew never called it the garret: his imaginative way of 
looking at everything and his remembrance of old times in Leeds 
and Bradford impelled him to speak of his apartment as the 
factory. 

‘Or rather,’ he would explain, ‘I ought to call it the manu- 
factory ; because you see everything in it is done by my own hand. 
I can’t pay for assistants, or some of these great ideas would have 
been perfected by this time, and would have realised millions, sir-— 
millions !’ 

There was a pathetic mingling of half-conscious bombast, real 
faith in the losses he had sustained by his inability to obtain help, 
and regret at not having been able to complete with his own hand 
some of those great ideas to which he referred. They were scat- 
tered about the room, hanging upon the walls, arranged upon 
shelves in the shape of unfinished models of every description of 
machinery. 

The apartment was of considerable size, for it took in nearly 
the whole length and breadth of the house beneath; and, although 
the roof sloped, there were two good square windows which gave 
him plenty of light. In front of one of them his bench or work- 
table was placed. In another part of the room were a turning 
lathe, and a bench constructed by himself with all necessary me- 
chanical contrivances for assisting the workman in his labours of 
filing, cutting, punching and planing; and in the rack behind it 
was ranged somewhat carelessly an assortment of tools. 

He was seated at the table, his genial face aglow with enthu- 
siasm, in his hand a small model of a machine which was to work 
wonders for cloth manufacturers. He was describing its merits to 
a girl who stood behind him, one hand resting affectionately on his 
shoulder, the other holding a letter the contents of which she was 
scanning eagerly whilst she was supposed to be listening to the old 
man’s eloquence. 

‘Now you understand the whole thing, Rosie-posie,’ he ex- 
claimed proudly, the wrinkles on his face transformed by the spirit 
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of the satisfied inventor into ripples of laughter; ‘and you can see 
what a grand thing it is.’ 

‘ Yes, Daddy, it is wonderful,’ she replied—-whilst mentally cry- 
ing, ‘ What shall we do if papa and mamma really mean this?’ 

Daddy was as much delighted with her approval as if the 
patent had been granted, and demands for the machine pouring 
in upon him from all directions. He chuckled and admired the 
product of his genius. 

‘Nothing can beat it, although in its way that outside window 
cleaner is of quite as much importance to the public. How many 
lives that would save, and what incalculable comfort it would give 
the world, whilst the present insane construction of window frames 
is continued! There, with that little thing, you have only to stand 
comfortably inside your room, turn a little handle, and in five 
minutes you would have the advantage of all the daylight that is 
to be had. But that was a small thing, and nobody would take it 
up, because it was thought to be too much of a toy. (A toy, 
indeed, as if the invention of a good toy wasn’t a blessing! J 

‘Yes, Daddy,’ was the response ; * poor Linton, it is very hard 
upon you!’ were the words in her mind. 

‘This machine, however, is a big thing and appeals to large 
interests all over the world. It must be taken up—the manu- 
facturers can’t help themselves. I have only to satisfy myself 
about the best size this one wheel should be, and then, Rosie-posie, 
then !—there is a fortune for you and success at last for me.’ 

-©You deserve it, Daddy,’ she murmured warmly and half-recall- 
ing herself from the letter, but returning to it instantly with 
glowing cheeks. ‘ He is to be at the gate to-night in spite of 
everything!’ 

‘ Of course there will be a little delay at first, there always is 
in these things, my dear,’ Daddy Maydew proceeded, ‘ but once it 
is launched it will go like wildfire. You and Linton are to have 
the big share of it, and won’t you be happy! . Aha! that is worth 
living for.’ 

He chuckled again joyfully, but there was a kind of spasmodic 
tightening of the hand that rested on his shoulder and a faint sound 
as of a subdued sob which caused him to look up. He did not 
look round at her, however, but at a little mirror opposite. There ~ 
he saw Rosie with head bowed over a letter, and apparently crying. 

There was a spasm of disappointment in the old man’s heart as 
he comprehended the position. That passed like an electric flash. 
Quietly and carefully he placed the modei on the table and turned 


to her. 
‘ Rosie! * 
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She, too, was quick to understand the tone of mingled sympathy 
and regret. In an instant she was down before him, head bowed 
on his knees, sobbing confusedly. 

‘Oh, grandpa, forgive me !’ 

The old man made no reply other than might be understood 
by the gentle patting of her head. He was disappointed. Here 
had he been revealing to her all the glories of his new work, feel- 
ing proud and sustained by what appeared to be her sympathy and 
appreciation, and, lo, her sympathy and appreciation had been all 
his own gift! She had been busy with her own affairs all the time. 
But wasn’t there a lesson in this? The fact was that inventors 
had to produce something which interested many individually. 
Well, either he had not done that or she was not one of the many 
who would be interested in his discovery. But he could not ex- 
plain all that to her without adding to her pain. 

‘Don’t bother about it, my Rosie-posie,’ he said at length, as he 
kissed the top of her head; ‘I was very selfish, and inflicted upon 
you a great many details which might have been left out. But 
you know when I am started on one of these things there is no stop- 
ping me. . . . Poor Rosie—I know it must have been something 
very troublesome that took your attention away from me, for you 
have always been such a good : 

‘Oh, Daddy, I have not been good!’ she interrupted with an 
exaggerated sense of her own wickedness. 

‘You have been very good indeed, my child,’ he went on 
cheerily, ‘and you have listened to me and helped me day after 
day, when everybody else was laughing at me and calling me an old 
fool... . Ah, my Rosie! you do not know how much joy you 
have brought into my life—and, what is worse, I shall never be able 
to explain it to you. Now, now, come up and sit on my knee, and 
tell me all about the ugly giants who have got into the castle of 
my beauty. Then see if I can’t invent some engine to blow them 
all out again.’ 

He spoke quite cheerfully as he finished, and drew her up until 
she was sitting on his knee, her arms round his neck, and head 
resting on his shoulder. 

‘It is a letter from Linton, grandpa.’ 

‘ Well—well! What does he say? What is the result of 
bearding the lion in his den? Did the lion eat him up or did he 
ask him to dinner ?’ 

Rosie’s first impulse was to hand him the letter to read; but 
although it contained nothing which he did not know already— 
except the information which she would have to give him in any 
case—it contained certain expressions of sacred import to herself 
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and to her lover, which might appear foolish to a third person, 
and so she was obliged to explain. 

‘You can easily guess what the result has been when Linton 
writes instead of coming to me... . Oh, grandpa—if you only 
had money !’ 

She sobbed as she gave vent to that ejaculatiogyand hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

The pang which shot through his heart was indicated by the 
nervous twitching of lips and eyelids. But he only patted her 
head soothingly and murmured : 

‘Yes, Rosie, it is a pity. That is what everybody says—if I 
had money! But, you know, that is a cry which is never satisfied, 
my child. Even the millionaire utters it. Happiness is like 
water—it always finds its own level, and money is not the source 
of it. You know how poor I am and have been, and yet I have 
had much happiness. I do believe more happiness has been given 
to me who have failed in everything than to your father who has 
succeeded in everything.’ 

‘I don’t understand that. I only know it is the want of 
money which makes Linton and me so miserable just now. Oh, 
grandpa, if only one of your inventions had succeeded !’ 

She clung to him weeping, and the old man bowed his head in 
regretful shame. It was a harder hit than the girl could have 
imagined. He had been busy all his life and had failed in every- 
thing. This child’s grief made him more painfully conscious of 
the fact than anything had ever done before. 

Ay, if only one of the many great ideas he was so proud of 
had brought in its due harvest ! 

He leaned back in his chair, eyes closed that he might not see 
her tears, and perhaps that the mental vision might be clearer in 
its search for some way to help her. 

‘You are very fond of Linton?’ he said meditatively. 

Her answer was another little sob and a tightening of her arm 
round his neck. 

‘And you are quite, quite sure that nothing the world can 
ever do—nothing that he can ever do, will make you wish that you 
had never cared for him, or allow you to fancy that you might 
have been happier with somebody else—Mr. Jephson, for in- ~ 
stance ?’ 

‘I hate Mr. Jephson !’ was her passionate cry. ‘I don’t care 
for the world. I only care for Linton—and you.’ 

‘ And a little for your mother and father, I hope,’ he said with 
gentle reproof, opening his eyes in some astonishment at her 


passion. 
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‘Oh, yes, I did not mean to leave them out, but... . I can- 
not help feeling vexed.’ 

* Because you cannot have all your own way. . . . There, I am 
not going to scold you. We are often vexed with the folk we like 
most and for the same reason.’ 

‘But donj you think, Daddy, that I ought to have my own 
way in the cHoice of—of—Linton ?’ 

‘I am not sure about that.’ 

‘You know he is good—and clever—and that he is sure to be 
successful some time.’ 

‘TI will admit him to be everything youlike. But let us try to 
look at the matter like two wise people. We ought to be wise, 
Rosie, for you have youth, impulse, and hope on your side, and I 
have on mine, age, experience (a very expensive article seldom 
turned to the most advantage), and a desire to see you happy. 
Let us see what we can make of the position. We'll make a 
plan of it. Give me my pencil and a piece of paper.’ 

Having supplied these materials she drew a hassock close to his 
feet, and, kneeling on it, watched his face and the odd dots and 
strokes he made on the paper as he proceeded. 

‘ Here is a young lady up in this corner who wants to marry 
that young man up in the other corner; but between them are 
these two bars, her father and mother. They are not unkind 
parents; but they have had experience of the world, have a keen 
appreciation of the comforts which money can buy, and, being 
satisfied that prosperity should be progressive, are desirous that 
their daughter should start where they are ending, that is to say, 
with her carriage. This young man up in the corner does not——’ 

‘What a shaky-looking pothook you have made him, 
grandpa !’ she interrupted. 

‘That is to show the possibilities for the development of cha- 
racter, my child,’ was the impressive response, and he continued 
to study the position. ‘This young man does not possess a car- 
riage and is not likely to have one for a long time. So the parents 
say positively, “ This will never do for our daughter.” Now the 
question is how to reconcile these opposing elements so that they 
shall all have their own way and be happy.’ 

He looked at the figures with a puzzled expression, rubbing 
his nose with the pencil meanwhile. 

‘ Well, how is it to be done?’ inquired the girl eagerly. 

*I don’t see exactly how it is to be done,’ he answered with 
evident distress. 

She moved away from him disappointed and went to the 
window. Down below there was the green common of Peckham 
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Rye with its patch of water glistening in the sunlight. It was 
Saturday, and the common was made lively by swarms of cricketers 
and of youths shying sticks at cocoanuts. The curving range of 
the Sydenham hills, dotted with comfortable villas, formed the 
background, and the tower of the Crystal Palace gleamed like a 
beacon over all. But her eyes were blurred and saw nothing, 
although she and Daddy always called the attention of their 
friends to this pleasant prospect. 

Gazing at his hieroglyphics with an expression of childish 
puzzlement he did not observe the change in the girl’s manner, 
and went on innocently adding to her distress. 

‘You see, they are not unkind parents. Your mother has 
done a daughter’s duty to me, and your father—well, he has not 
objected. Now we know what they have been and are, but we 
don’t know what Linton may turn out to be.’ 

‘I know what he is and always will be to me; and I know 
what he will always try to do—to make me as happy as he can.’ 

There was a little passion in her voice, and the old man looked 
up in dismay. 

‘ Ah, my child, that is the idea so many people start with, only 
to find themselves cruelly disappointed by-and-by. It is so im- 
possible to tell what change may come over man or woman as 
years and circumstances try them.’ 

‘Nothing will alter him,’ she said proudly. 

‘ We don’t know—something might alter yow.’ 

‘Why do you say that ?’ 

‘ Because people do change,’ was the only reply he could give, 
and it was accompanied by a sad smile. 

She had seen that smile on two or three occasions before, and 
she had learned that the sadness was associated with some re- 
membrance of old times. But he had never told her why the 
memory was sad—never hinted that once it had been very bitter, 
although now the alchemist, Time, had transmuted all the bitter- 
ness into simple regret that man or woman should be subjected to 
such disappointment as he had experienced. 

There was not much in the story as he looked back upon it 
now, and he even wondered at the storm of passion which his dis- 
appointment had roused in him. He had married the wrong 
woman—that was all. She had squandered the fortune he had 
inherited from his father whilst she ridiculed the experiments in 
which he was continually engaged. Then had come the cruel 
awakening. He could have borne the knowledge that his means 
were wasted; but he could not bear the shock of the discovery 
that he was not and never had been loved. 
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‘Come here, Rosie,’ he said tenderly, thinking how much he 
would do to save her from such a disappointment as that. Then, 
when she was kneeling on the hassock at his feet again, he con- 
tinued, as he passed his hand over her head: ‘ You are quite sure 
that there is no mistake between you and Linton?’ 

*T love him, grandpa,’ was her frank and conclusive answer. 

Then there was a little pause, and Daddy Maydew’s eyes were 
gazing into space. By-and-by he said, dreamily : 

‘Very well, my child, very well ; I will find a — to put this 
matter right.’ 


But how was it to be done? He could not see his way; and 
yet he was determined that the way should be found. Linton 
Foster was clever—there was no doubt about that; he had already 
won some distinction in his profession—an eminent authority had 
spoken of him as one of the most promising of the new generation 
of civil engineers. But this had not brought him fortune yet. 
However, the fortune would come in time. 

Meanwhile what Daddy had to consider was that Rosie’ 8 whole 
heart was given to him, and Foster was worthy of the gift—he 
would prize and cherish it always. With him she would have the 
chance which comes to so few women, and of which so few women 


are worthy—the chance of being appreciated as a wife even more 
than as a sweetheart. With Harry Jephson she would become 
only a person whose chief duty it was to look after his house, and 
to dress in such manner as would best advertise the wares of 
Nettleton and Jephson’s ‘ Universal Emporium.’ 

Come what might, Rosie should not be doomed to such a life 
as that. 


Cuarrer II. 
THE FAMILY BURDEN, 


Mr. NETTLETON was astounded—Mrs. Nettleton was indignant 
when Daddy Maydew once more appealed to them on behalf of the 
young people. 

‘I have forbidden Mr. Foster to cross my doorstep again,’ said 
the gentleman, sharply; ‘and when I say the word I mean it. 
Now, let us have done with this rubbish once and for all. I give 
my daughter credit for having sense enough to appreciate the 
difference between buttered toast and dry crusts. I request that 
you will not meddle with my domestic affairs, Mr. Maydew, or 
mention this particular subject again under any pretence.’ 

Mr. Nettleton was a little man, dark and thin. He had a 
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hungry look which nothing could satisfy, and a wiry frame which 
nothing could tire. He had begun life as a message boy, and was 
proud of it; he was now the head of the great firm of Nettleton 
and Jephson, the proprietors of the ‘ Universal Emporium ’—a 
stupendous establishment, which had grown out of a nutshell of 
drapery to be really what its title implied. To a man who had 
created a business of this magnitude, and who had about two 
hundred ‘ persons’ of both sexes under his control, it was mon- 
strous to be told by an old dotard, who had never done anything 
useful in the world, that he was not the best judge of what would 
be most conducive to his daughter’s future happiness. 

He had suffered his wife’s father to live in the house and to 
potter away with his toys; he would have been content to allow 
him to go on in the same manner fur ever; but he could not allow 
him to disturb the peace of the household by raising his voice in 
its affairs. This was too much for Mr. Nettleton, and was, in 
short, an outrage upon his patience as well as a proof of the old 
man’s rank ingratitude. 

Mrs. Nettleton was entirely in sympathy with her husband, 
and was even more annoyed than he was with her father, who had 
never before in her recollection breathed a word in opposition to 
the will of anybody. It was beyond her comprehension how he 
could even think of appealing against a decision arrived at by her 
husband and herself. 

She was a somewhat stout lady, who ought to have been ruddy 
and good-natured; but she never had any colour in her cheeks, 
unless an occasional tinge of yellow might be referred to in speak- 
ing of a lady’s complexion. It was chiefly noticeable when she 
was very much out of humour, and at this moment the tinge was 
unpleasantly conspicuous. 

‘It is perfectly ridiculous,’ she said, impatiently; ‘and, all 
things considered, father, I think Paul ought to be the last man 
you should choose to worry with your absurd fancies. We can’t 
believe—and I don’t see how you can suppose—that you can have 
our daughter’s welfare more at heart than we have.’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear, certainly not,’ replied the old man, 
meekly, and with a deprecatory movement of his hands. j 

‘Very well, then, it ought to be enough for you that we have 
considered the matter and decided what we ought todo. Nothing 
you can say will make us change our minds except in regard to 
yourself, Can’t you see how disagreeable you force me to be— 
what is the use of doing that ?’ 

‘I want to save you and your husband from making a great 
mistake as well as from doing a cruel thing,’ was the quiet answer. 
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Daddy Maydew had been all these years treated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nettleton as a harmless simpleton, incapable of forming an 
opinion about anything. When they said ‘ This is to be so,’ or 
‘ That is to be so,’ he had been silent. Bitterly conscious that he 
was tolerated as a harmless idiot, he had never before attempted 
to argue with them about anything. He had smiled to himself 
at his own position sometimes, and looked forward with hopeful- 
ness to the day when some of his inventions should prove to 
them that he was not the fool they took him for. 

He did not blame his daughter very much: he remembered 
how early she had been taught, by example if not by direct in- 
struction, to laugh at his theories and profitless visions, and he 
was sorry. But he did not complain: he submitted to their 
wishes, and was content in being allowed to produce his unfinished 
models of new machinery without interference. He was grateful 
to Jane and to her husband, and shut his eyes to their disrespect. 
He did save them from one stupid act; but he had contrived to do 
it in such a way that they still took credit to themselves for having 
discovered the mistake in time without anybody’s aid. Mrs. 
Nettleton had resolved to have her child named after the Queen— 
‘Victoria Regina.’ Daddy managed to show them that ‘ Regina’ 
was not exactly a name by slyly reading to them a full explanation 
of what the initials V.R. really meant. Thereupon the mother— 
moved by the regret and even vexation she had long experienced 
on account of being endowed with the commonplace name of 
Jane—resolving that her daughter should still have a cognomen 
of which she might be proud hereafter, said, ‘We shall call her 
Victoria Rosalind; and then, you see, she can sign herself V.R. 
all the same as if we could have used Regina!’ Of that brilliant 
idea she was proud ; but the Victoria had dropped out of use, and 
simple Rosie took the place of Rosalind. 

With this exception Daddy had never dared to pretend to know 
better than his daughter and son-in-law in any circumstance of 
their lives. Yet, here he was now, not only assuming to know better, 
but insisting upon it with a quiet firmness which was irritating to 
people who had been accustomed to humble submission from 
him. 

‘Save me from making a mistake—you!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Nettleton, letting his paper fall slowly down in front of him in 
his utter amazement at this audacity. 

‘Save me from doing a cruel thing!’ chimed in the wife, aghast 
at her father’s sudden temerity. 

Daddy was evidently impressed by the indignation he had 
evoked, but he held firmly to his purpose. 
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‘I really don’t want to vex you, Paul—upon my word, Jane, I 
should be glad not to have this to do, but it is my duty.’ 

Mrs. Nettleton was unable to speak; her husband, however, 
was a man of business whose time was valuable, and he was not 
disposed to waste it in useless discussion with a foolish old man. 

‘You have done your duty, Mr. Nettleton,’ he said severely, 
‘and a little more than your duty, in my humble opinion. But 
having done it, let us have an end of it.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Paul, when I have done it—but it is not done yet. 
I know that I am a burden on the faynily, and some people would 
think that I had no business to open my mouth. But I don’t 
think they would be right. Your partner Jephson is a good fellow, 
no doubt; and he has brought a heap of money into your business 
—but that can’t make him the man who is to make Rosie happy. 
Can’t you see that ?’ 

‘No, I cannot.’ 

‘ Then I am sorry for you,’ observed Daddy, with a gravity which 
imparted unusual dignity to his manner. ‘ You have nothing to 
say against Linton except that he has no money. But, sir, he has 
brains, and he is heir to a great fortune.’ 

‘ What nonsense you are talking, father,’ said Mrs. Nettleton. 
‘I wish you wouldn’t make such an exhibition of yourself, Where 
is his fortune to come from, I should like to know?’ 

‘From me,’ replied her father calmly, and drawing himself up 
proudly. 

‘ What rubbish !’ muttered Mr. Nettleton, as he raised his paper 
again and applied himself to its contents, abandoning all hope of 
reasoning with the man. 

‘I shall leave all my work to Rosie on condition that she marries 
Linton. If she does not become his wife, then everything will go 
to him without her.’ 

‘All right. Give him everything you possess and welcome.’ 

Mr. Nettleton sat down smiling at his father-in-law’s odd 
humour, regarding it as the result of an excess of delusion about 
the value of his inventions. 

‘You will not be warned in time,’ said Daddy in a melancholy 
tone ; adding with a sigh, ‘ Ah, well, I am sorry that it should pass 
out of the family, but I have done my best to prevent it.’ 

And then he went away muttering something to himself. 

‘Jane,’ said Mr. Nettleton, addressing his wife with sudden 
gravity, ‘I hope there is nothing seriously wrong with your father. 
You know people who are queer in the head like him may be 
harmless enough for years and all of a sudden burst out into raving 
madness, murdering everybody they can lay hands on.’ 
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‘Gracious goodness, Paul, what do you mean by saying such 
dreadful things ?’ almost screamed the affrighted Mrs. Nettleton. 

‘I don’t want to scare you unnecessarily, my dear, but we 
mustn’t shut our eyes to facts. I have just been reading a case in 
the paper here about a man who has killed his whole family, and 
then tried to cut his own throat.’ 

‘ Dreadful !’ 

‘It’s horrible; and nobody had any warning of it except that 
he had been gloomy and out of sorts owing to some losses in 
business. Now, you know, your father may feel his disappointments 
about those confounded things upstairs more than we guess; and 
he has such a crazy fancy for that fellow Foster that our rejection 
of him might turn his brain altogether. I did not like his looks 
just now as he was going out of the room.’ 

‘I don’t think we need be afraid of any violence from father, 
was Mrs. Nettleton’s comment; but it was evident that her 
husband’s suggestion had alarmed her, and that she spoke under 
the influence of hope rather than that of conviction. However, she 
had considerable confidence in herself and her power over the mild 
old gentleman upstairs, so she added: * But I shall look after him.’ 

‘You had better keep a pretty close watch on him, and I will 
get Dr. Harvey to see him in the course of the day. At the same 
time you had better keep a sharp look-out on Rosie’s correspondence. 
It’s no use telling Foster not to come to the house if they can carry 
on their sentimental nonsense through the post. That would not 
be fair to Jephson.’ 

‘T’ll make her promise to-day that she is to have no communi- 
cation with him whatever.’ 

* *It’s your duty to see that she doesn’t, whether she promises 
or not. There’s to be no underhand letter-writing or message- 
carrying in my house. I forbid it, and I expect you to see that 
my orders are obeyed.’ 

‘You needn't get into a temper over it, Paul. I won’t allow 
her to write, and who is there to carry messages for her ?’ 

‘ Who ?—you can guess well enough, and you must take care it 
doesn’t happen, that’s all. There’s one thing more I must say, 
Jane. I haven’t complained much about keeping your father, 
although you have so many other relations ? 

‘They have all as much as they can do to keep themselves,’ 
interrupted Mrs. Nettleton, her complexion becoming again very 
yellow. 

‘That may be, but they ought to have done something, and all 
I’ve got to say is that they'll have to do it if he doesn’t obey the 
regulations I make in my own house.’ 
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This ungracious speech was instantly resented, although Mrs. 
Nettleton had said something to much the same effect herself. 

* There is one thing I have to say, Paul—you are not to forget 
that it was my father’s money which gave you the <uance of start- 
ing in business, and he has never interfered with you before.’ 

‘ T have paid him fifty times over all I got from him,’ he replied 
calmly, but with an expression which the employés of the ‘ Universal 
Emporium’ knew well and did not like ; ‘ but Iam not complaining 
even now, and it would certainly be very stupid of us to have any 
words on the subject.’ ) 

‘Why do you begin it then?’ 

‘I really didn’t mean to begin it, and so let us drop it. What 
I want you want, and you know that you are as angry as I am at 
his meddling. The girl would never have been such a fool as to 
say ‘“‘ No” to our wishes if it hadn’t been for the nonsense he has 
put into her head. Our business is to get it out again as quickly as 
we can.’ 

* That is exactly what I think.’ 

So the scene ended, and Mr. Nettleton proceeded to the ‘ Uni- 
versal Emporium’ with an unruffled countenance, satisfied that he 
would hear no more of Daddy Maydew’s sentimental nonsense. 
But Mrs. Nettleton was not so happy in her mind, as her servants 
speedily discovered. She could not overcome in a moment the 
chagrin of being again reminded that her father was a burden on 
the family. And then, if he should become violently insane, what 
was to be the consequence ?—what dreadful things might happen ? 
The chagrin and the fright combined to give her the appearance of 
one threatened by an attack of jaundice. 


Cuapter III. 
A POOR RELATION. 


He had promised to make it all right for Rosie and her lover, 
and it seemed that he had only made things, if possible, worse 
than before. He knew perfectly well that Mr. and Mrs. Nettleton 
would resent his interference with an acrimony which would pro- 
bably induce them to be more relentless than they might have 
been if he had held his tongue. 

So thought poor Daddy Maydew, as he marched up and down 
his garret, with hands clasped nervously behind him under his coat. 
That villain who had indicated his character and work by a wicked 
pun was right after all—Daddy Maydo was his proper designation. 
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Was he to be obliged to own to himself, then, after all those 
years, that he was an arrant fool? He looked round upon the 
many works of his brain and hands. Was it possible that he who 
had moulded all these useful ideas into practical form should be 
unable to convince two people (whose good-nature was for the 
moment confused by their ambition) that real love was not de- 
pendent on money, and that happiness could not be purchased by 
all the gold in the world ? 

He believed that he was right; but then he believed that his 
machines were right, whilst other people would not believe it. 
What wonder, then, that his daughter and son-in-law should prefer 
to be guided by the principles of ordinary life, and refuse to trust 
their daughter’s comfort to the bubbles of hope and expectation ? 
They were acting wisely and kindly according to their lights, and 
although they were quite able to give their daughter such a dowry 
as would secure her from any danger of poverty, they were reason- 
able enough in desiring that she should have additional security 
in the assured position of her future husband. 

Looking round at all the evidences of his failures, it did seem 
not only absurd but criminal to attempt to force his opinions on 
those who had succeeded. But—and it was a big but this time— 
the matter at stake was one of happiness, not money, and he had 
found infinite happiness even in his failures ! 

And that was how it would be with Rosie and Linton Foster— 
they would be happy even if they did not become millionaires. 

There was no use arguing about it ; he intended that the young 
people should have their way, and the only question was how to 
bring it about. What a helpless, useless creature he must be if he 
could do nothing for them! He might appeal to Jephson to give 
up thinking of Rosie ; but Jephson was a young man of thirty-five, 
who had a strong conviction that no man should marry before that 
age, and not even then unless his position was secured. Any 
assistant of the ‘ Universal Emporium’ who sought an increase of 
salary on account of the multiplication of domestic responsibilities 
was certain of a month’s notice on the spot. So it was no use 
appealing to Mr. Jephson. 

Whilst these cogitations were distracting him, the door opened 
softly, and a tall, thin, sharp-featured lady entered. Her veil, 
hastily tossed back from her face, had assumed an erect and defiant 
shape on the top of her bonnet; there was anxiety in the grey 
eyes, but there was greed in them too, which instantly checked 
the sympathy a first glance at her excited. She was little over 
forty, but looked much older. 
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The old man halted, looked at her in a dreamy, bewildered 
way, and then exclaimed in a tone of distress : 

‘ Barry is out of work again, and you have come for money ?’ 

‘It is true, uncle,’ replied Mrs. Barry, trying to modulate a 
shrill voice into soft tones; ‘ Barry was obliged to resign his 
appointment, because the principal of his department was a vulgar 
fellow, who did not know how to treat him as a gentleman should 
be treated. What could poor Horace do but instantly send in his 
resignation to the Directors of the Company ?’ 

‘ Ob, dear! oh, dear!’ groaned Daddy, with increasing bewilder- 
ment and distress ; ‘it seems to me that the first duty of a gentle- 
man is to support his wife and family. What has he to do with 
people’s manners? If he does his work he earns his money, and he 
can afford to pity the man who does not treat him like a gentle- 
man. He would be more like one, and maybe make others feel 
that he was one, by doing what was offered him than by sending 
his wife about begging for him.’ 

There was neither irritation nor reproach in Daddy’s voice— 
only sheer despair on account of.his niece. She, however, took 
out her handkerchief, and apparently stifling sobs wiped her eyes, 
while she said as plaintively as her voice would allow: 

‘You are very hard upon us—very hard. We do not want to 
trouble you, or anybody, I am sure; but we have been very 
unfortunate, and you are our only friend. I know that we have 
had to appeal to you too often, but Horace will repay everything 
as soon as he gets a suitable appointment.’ 

‘ Why, he has had situation after situation, and he has never 
kept one more than six months!’ 

‘You know that he was educated and brought up as a gentle- 
man, and you must make allowances—he cannot submit to the 
indignities which common people pass unnoticed, because they are 
too ignorant to perceive them.’ 

‘I don’t understand it—I can’t understand it: people who do 
their work need not bother themselves about indignities. But, 
how much is it you want this time?’ 

‘ Only five pounds,’ replied Mrs. Barry greedily ; ‘ only five pounds 
to make up the rent. We must pay it to-morrow, or they will turn 
us out of the house, and that would be death to me, and the children.’ 

‘Five pounds !|—only five pounds!’ cried Daddy hopelessly, as 
he lifted his hands. ‘I haven't got it.’ 

‘Then we are ruined—absolutely ruined. Oh, my poor chil- 
dren, is there nobody to help us!’ 

She bowed her head, and all the sobs she had thus far 
suppressed were concentrated in one long wailing sigh. 
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‘Have you spoken to Jane?’ inquired the distracted inventor 
nervously, 

‘It is quite useless,’ was the bitter reply; ‘my cousin is like 
her husband, and can find no excuse for misfortune when it comes 
asking for help in money. If we had only been Hottentots, or 
wild beasts, of some kind—and I wish we had been, with all my 
heart—they would have given us plenty, and thought themselves 
benefactors of the world, when they saw their names in the 
newspaper amongst the generous donors. But, as we are only 
poor relations, they will do nothing for us.’ 

‘I really—really think you ought to speak to her again, Agnes 
—she is not unkindhearted.’ 

‘I cannot. But never mind, dear uncle; I know you would 
gladly help us if you could. As it is not in your power to do so, 
we must submit to our hard fate and go to the work Oh, I 
cannot name the dreadful place!’ 

‘No, no, it is not so bad as that. I can manage to give you a 
sovereign, I dare say, and with it you will be able to hold out 
until Barry finds some friend to put him on his feet again. I did 
badly want the money to buy materials to complete this new 
machine, but you shall have it—you shall have it.’ 

He went hastily to a cupboard in the corner, but he had 
mislaid the key, and, after fumbling about in all his pockets, went 
to the bench in search of it. The key was not of much conse- 
quence, for he had little to lock up that was of value to anyone, 
except himself. Even if there had been a treasure to hide, the 
secret drawer which he had constructed within the cupboard would 
have baffled anyone who attempted to open it without the know- 
ledge requisite, or a pickaxe. Only Daddy himself and Rosie 
knew the secret of that drawer, and it was great fun to them 
having this little bit of mystery between them. 

‘ That’s where I keep all that is most precious to me, next 
to Rosie,’ he used to say, as he amused himself by allowing some 
curious person to try his or her best to discover the trick of the 
lock. 

The words had taken a firm hold of Mrs. Barry’s mind from 
the first, and year by year her imagination had exaggerated their 
importance as her needs increased, until at last she became con- 
vinced that there was untold wealth concealed in that drawer. 
Her uncle was a miser, and there lay his hoard. 

He was keeping it all for his favourite, and doled out a pit- 
tance to her only by the repetition of such appeals as the present 
one. The farce had been enacted many times and always with the 
same conclusion: he went to the secret place, producing a sove- 
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reign, or two sovereigns; and she had taken the gift with lip 
gratitude, and inward indignation at his cruelty and selfishness to 
those who stood in need for the sake of one who was already 
amply dowered. She had questioned Rosie about the contents of 
the secret drawer with elaborate cunning. The reply was that it 
contained nothing more than some designs and the little money 
Daddy was able to put by at times in order to purchase materials 
for his work. Mrs. Barry did not believe a word of it. Rosie 
was a deceitful minx, and conspiring with her uncle to hide the 
truth that he had plenty of money. Rosie, questioned again at a 
different time, still gave the same answer, and this satisfied the 
impecunious niece that her suspicions were correct. The suspicion 
had developed into such perfect conviction that the farce which 
had hitherto ended so quietly was to have an important variation 
this time. 

He found the key, opened the cupboard and then the drawer. 
One of the most important peculiarities of the secret fastenings 
was that he could undo them in the presence of anyone without 
the onlooker being able to discover how he did it. Then, with a 
wistful look in his eyes, he took out a sovereign. Much as he 
pitied his niece, he felt bitterly disappointed that his charity 
would delay the completion of his machine for months. 

‘Here it is, Agnes, it is all I have got; and you don’t know 
what a loss it is to me. . . . But never mind,’ he added with an 
attempt to be cheerful ; ‘ better times will come—only they might 
have come sooner if I had had that sovereign.’ 

Mrs. Barry did not, as was usual, hold out her hand eagerly 
for the gift. She stared at him with a curious expression in 
which dismay, anger, and spleen were combined. 

‘ That is no use,’ she said huskily. 

‘Bless my soul,’ exclaimed Daddy, looking at her, ‘ what is the 
matter with you?’ 

‘Haven’t I told you?’ she said, swaying her shoulders a little 
as if his dulness were unendurable ; ‘ruin is the matter with me 
—starvation for me and my children. . . . I will own, uncle, that 
I have sometimes come to you for money when, maybe, it would 
have been better for us if we could not have counted upon you. 
I don’t mean to blame Barry, mind,’ she added hurriedly. ‘ He 
is doing his best, poor fellow ; but he never was fitted or intended 
for business, and he can’t help things going wrong.’ 

‘TI didn’t mean to blame him or you,’ said Daddy consolingly. 


_*Misfortunes happen to everybody, and I only wish that I could 


help you completely out of them; but this is all I can do,’ 
‘I repeat, uncle, that it is no use. We must have five pounds 
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to-day, and I know quite well that you can give it to me if you 
like—I know that you could give me five hundred if you pleased.’ 

‘Me give you five hundred!’ said Daddy, his arms dropping 
by his side, his eyes opening and staring at her in amazement. 

‘Yes, or five thousand!’ the woman went on passionately, 
whilst the eyes of her uncle started in more and more astonishment 
as she proceeded. ‘You can’t deceive me any longer. I know 
that whilst you have been making believe that you have never got 
anything for your work, you have been all these years getting 
something from dozens of people for your improvements in 
machinery. Oh, you needn’t try to hide it any longer! I have 
been reading about it; I have been reading about the fortunes 
Nasmyth has got and Bessemer has got; and there is one of your 
machines going at Bradford; and you are hoarding up all this 
fortune fur Rosie, whilst we are starving.’ 

‘ One of my machines going at Bradford !’ said Daddy, rubbing 
his nose with the sovereign and trying to make out whether or not 
this was a dream. 

‘ You know that well enough. I dare say you have made your 
will, and that you have left us something in it—but what is that 
to us? Give it to us now, and you will have some good of our 
gratitude—you can’t get much good of it when you are dead.... 
I am only asking this very little from you to-day.’ 

She was in earnest. There could be no mistaking that look, 
that tone; and even if a mistake might have been made about 
them, it would have been impossible to misunderstand the sin- 
cerity of her spiteful rage. She was envious of Rosie; she really 
believed that he had a secret hoard of treasure—she really believed 
that his inventions were bringing him in money! He felt as 
grateful to her as if she had given him the fortune she imagined 
he possessed. The bewilderment with which he had listened to 
her at first gave place to a glow of intense gratification. Rosie 
often made him happy because of her thorough conviction that 
his work ought to produce millions; but here was a woman who 
believed that they had done so, and he was grateful. 

But it was of Rosie he had been thinking before Mrs. Barry’s 
appearance, and of how he was to help her to happiness. Mrs, 
Barry had unconsciously enabled him to see a possible way of 
achieving that end. He had always liked her and pitied her, 
finding much excuse for her selfishness and bad management of 
her household in her devotion to her husband and children; but 
he liked her more than ever at this moment. 

‘Bless my soul!’ he gasped, with a degree of nervous hesita- 
tion which she misunderstood for distinct symptoms of annoyance 
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at having been detected in his deceit. ‘¢ How could you have dis- 
covered all that? I didn’t think there was a living creature who 
believed in my work except Rosie and myself.’ 

‘ Ah, but you see you were mistaken, uncle,’ replied Mrs. Barry 
eagerly. ‘You see I believed in it and I know what it is worth.’ 

‘ And you really believe that I am making a fortune!’ 

‘ Now do stop all this pretending with me, please. I will keep 
your secret if you want it kept—but don’t try to keep up the pre- 
tence with me any longer. I am sure it is not very much I am 
asking from you just now.’ 

There was a curious quiver about his lips which might have 
developed into a smile, but he checked it and said, still somewhat 
dreamily : 

‘You want five pounds?’ 

‘That is all at present.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said with sudden energy, as he pocketed the 
sovereign, and Mrs. Barry felt her heart sink at the thought that 
he was about to deny her even that small sum. She was regretting 
that she had not taken it when first offered, but was relieved by 
his next words; ‘very well, you shall have ten pounds this after- 
noon provided you ask me no questions. But you must come 
back this afternoon—say at four or five o’clock. I don’t keep 
much money about me and must go into town to get it.’ 

‘I shall wait for you, and I shall do everything in my power 
to show my gratitude for the relief you have given us. You will 
forgive me, uncle, for being so persistent, but I knew that you 
could help us, and I can quite understand your desire to make us 
do all that we could for ourselves in the first place. I shall wait 
for you. Jane will not refuse to allow me to stay in the house 
although she would refuse to give us the money.’ 

‘Don’t forget how much she has given you already,’ he said 
hastily ; ‘there, we will say no more about that. Go down to her 
at once, and wait till I come back. There is no saying what ex- 
traordinary things may come out of these poor things yet,’ he 
added, glancing round the room at his models. 

‘There is a great deal more come out of them already than 
people fancy,’ she said, smiling as she quitted the room. 
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Cuapter IV. 
AT WORK. 


In dealing with her numerous poor relations, Mrs. Nettleton 
was careful to receive them in the stateliest room of the house— 
that is the drawing-room—and with the extremity of polite for- 
mality. She found that this course as a rule was highly successful 
in modifying the claims made upon her, and sometimes had even 
shut the mouths of the applicants altogether. 

So she received Mrs. Barry in the drawing-room, and they 
were still standing, after having shaken hands stiffly, when Mrs. 
Nettleton saw her father rush past the windows as if hurrying to 
catch a train. She observed with displeasure that his collar was 
not properly put on, that the ends of his necktie were flying about 
his ears, and that his coat was buttoned in a most careless fashion. 
She had long ago given up all hope of persuading him to pay 
attention to his dress in the house, but she still felt annoyance 
when she saw him in the street so negligently attired as he was at 
present. 

‘Dear me, where can he be going to like that?’ she could not 
help exclaiming. 

‘Your father, you mean,’ said Mrs. Barry complacently. ‘I 
believe he is going into town, and he bade me wait till he came 
back. Of course I am very glad to do so, as it gives me the 
chance of having a nice: long chat with you, Jane—we haven’t 
had one for ages.’ 

Mrs. Rarry’s explanation and manner relieved Mrs. Nettleton 
whilst they excited her curiosity. She was relieved to find that 
it was only a chat her cousin wanted, and at the same time she 
was curious to discover what her visit had to do with Daddy’s 
sudden flight to town. 

‘I haven’t got time for gossip to-day and must ask you to 
excuse me. As my father has gone into town—I suppose to waste 
some more money—there is no saying when he may come back, for 
he has no notion of the value of time. When he gets into one of 
those machinery shops he loses all count of it.’ 

‘Pray do not let me interfere with anything you have to do, 
Jane, dear. I would not disturb you for the world. But my 
uncle said he would be back about four, and if you don’t very much 
mind I would rather wait, because it would be such a long walk 
for me to go home and return. You see even the expense of an 
omnibus is a consideration to me—although I do not expect it 
will be so long now.’ 
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She added the latter words with a significant smile and nod 
which somehow annoyed her cousin. 

‘IT am sure I hope not, and I am glad to find that you have at 
last come to consider how you spend your money. I wish you 
could get my father to do the same.’ 

‘You ought not to be so severe upon him, Jane,’ counselled 
Mrs. Barry sweetly ; ‘ you don’t know what reason you may have 
to be sorry for it by-and-by. He hasn’l gone into town to spend 
money as you suppose, but to draw some.’ 

‘Draw money, from what?’ Mrs. Nettleton regarded her 
with lofty pity. 

‘Tam not at liberty to say anything more—indeed I have 
already said too much. But I could not help giving ‘you the 
friendly hint that uncle is not the silly old man you all take him 
for, and that he has not. been wasting his time and money as you 
all fancy.’ 

‘TI am very glad to hear it, and shall be still more glad when I 
see some proof of it. I'll send Rosie to you presently.’ 

Mrs. Nettleton felt that she had not conducted this interview 
with her customary dignity, and that, whatever the cause, a 
singular change had taken place in her cousin’s manner. Hitherto 
she had always been, if not exactly humble, most respectful; now 
she had suddenly become as arrogant, although in a quiet way, 
as if she had inherited a fortune. Yet there was no palpable 
reason for the change, unless it had something to do with those 
foolish references to Uncle Maydew and some mystery about his 
work. 

As if there could be any mystery indeed about anything Mrs, 
Nettleton’s father had done and she not know it! All the same, 
the change in Mrs. Barry was remarkable. She had never before 
come to the house without asking for some more substantial 
favour than leave to remain for a few hours. This time she had 
sought nothing more, except the ‘ nice long chat,’ which she had 
suggested as if they were in positions of perfect equality. 


Daddy Maydew went down to the Peckham Rye station, and 
took a first-class return ticket to Victoria. The booking clerk, 
who knew him well by sight, and that he always travelled third, 
repeated inquiringly, ‘ First, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, first-class return, if you please,’ said Daddy, laying down 
his ninepence with a grand air of indifference to expense. 

Nobody would have had the least suspicion that whilst going 
through this performance he was perfectly aware of the neigh- 
bourhood of a smartly-dressed man who evidently desired to avoid 
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him. But as soon as he had got his ticket, Daddy wheeled round 
and addressed the skulker. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Jephson ?—hope you are quite well— 
have important business at Westminster. I suppose you are 
going to Ludgate. In a hurry—-good-bye!’ 

Mr. Jephson was taken aback at being discovered, but mut- 
tered something which was doubtless intended to be courteous in 
response to this hasty salutation. He was relieved when he saw 
Daddy prancing up the stairs as if there were not a minute to 
spare. Looking at Mr. Jephson, of Nettleton and Jephson, pro- 
prietors of the ‘ Universal Emporium,’ and observing his fine 
raiment, and plain but sensible face, you would have called him a 
gentleman. If you had known that he skulked behind Daddy 
because he believed the old man was going third class rather than 
because of the feeling of dislike he had for him-—what would you 
have called Mr. Jephson then ? 

* What’s in the wind now?’ he was mentally asking himself as 
he secured his own ticket. ‘ There is something up with the old 
boy when he has important business at Westminster and travels 
first. I don’t believe he ever did it before. Something is up.’ 

Henry Jephson was a man of average height, with thin red 
hair, a thick pale moustache and short crisp whiskers. He had 
invested considerable capital (inherited from his father) in the 
‘Universal Emporium,’ and was now the possessor of a handsome 
fortune, whilst still under forty. He was a smart man in busi- 
ness, although when away from it he was weak enough to desire 
to make people believe that he had no connection with trade. At 
Brighton he delighted to pose as a gentleman of no occupation. 

He desired to marry his partner’s daughter for two good 
reasons: first, because she was an only child, and consequently 
the whole business of the ‘Emporium’ would thus fall into his 
hands; second, because he liked her as well as a man who always 
thought of himself first was capable of liking a woman, and he - 
fancied they would ‘pull together’ as satisfactorily as most 
couples. Mr. and Mrs. Nettleton were entirely of his way of 
thinking; but the young lady was not, and she was supported in 
rebellion by her grandfather. That was why he did not care for 
Daddy ; but he would have ridiculed his opposition if it had not 
been that Linton Foster was an important item, which had to be 
taken into the account. 

However, Foster was a poor beggar who had nothing to depend 
on but his brains, and long before they could win for him a decent 
income Jephson had no doubt the girl would be his wife, and 
grateful to him for having saved her from the pitfall which senti- 
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ment and inexperience had dug for her. It never occurred to 
him that sentiment, directed by sincerity, is frequently wiser than 
experience directed by selfishness. It never occurred to him that 
Daddy Maydew had been longer in the world than he had been, 
and had passed through some very cruel experiences in this very 
matter of matrimony. To Henry Jephson as to so many others 
Maydew was simply an old fool, but in his case he had unfor- 
tunately the power to be a somewhat troublesome one. 

However, Jephson had the happy faculty of dismissing dis- 
agreeable subjects from his mind when the moment in which they 
absolutely demanded attention had passed. So he went on his 
way with delightful self-satisfaction. 

Daddy was self-satisfied, too, on this day. The forest of 
chimney-tops through which the train was carrying him seemed 
to suggest agreeable thoughts, and even the huge black gasometers 
near Vauxhall told him some exquisite joke. 

He got out of the train at Victoria with a nimbleness which 
surprised himself. He glanced cunningly up and down the plat- 
form, but saw no one who knew him. If there had been any 
person in the crowd who might have carried the story to his son- 
in-law, he would have taken a cab. As it was he walked at his 
best speed to Westminster Chambers. Passing through one of 
the large doorways, he hurried up the stairs and entered an office 
which was half hidden at the end of a long passage. 

‘Is Mr. Foster in?’ he said to a youth, who was diligently 
reading a novel which was concealed from chance comers by the 
lid of a huge ledger. 

‘ Yes, sir—what name ?’ was the prompt answer, as the ledger 
closed on the novel. 

Mr. Foster appeared from the inner room as soon as he heard 
the name of the visitor, and welcomed him heartily. He wasa 
strong, frank-faced, good-natured-looking fellow, but there was 

some anxiety in his expression as he inquired immediately after 
closing the door of his private room : 

* Have you brought me any message, Mr. Maydew? You know 
the turn things have taken now?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I know all about that. I have no message, but it 
will be all right in the end—don’t lose heart—get me ten pounds 
—make out an assignment of my window-cleaner and anything else 
you like—and it will be all right in the end.’ 

Daddy spoke disjointedly in his haste, and Linton Foster was a 
good deal perplexed as well as amused by his excitement. He 
was also disappointed that there was no message from Rosie. 

‘Is she well ?—how is she bearing it ?’ 
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‘She is bearing it well enough—I’ll see that she keeps up her 
heart, and if you want to make her happy get me that ten pounds 
—in sovereigns—all new sovereigns.’ 

‘Of course I shall get what you want, but I wish you would 
explain : 

‘ Now, now, you are not to ask for any explanation,’ interrupted 
Daddy. ‘You must trust everything to me and do exactly as I 
bid you. You believe that you can make her happy, don’t you?’ 

‘I do, was the quiet response. 

‘So do I, and so does she, but her father and mother do not, 
and you must take them into account. They can’t understand 
your business or mine. All they know is that you are a civil 
engineer, that you sit in this office which would be like a bandbox 
in the “ Emporium,” and you haven’t even got any stock in the 
bandbox beyond some sheets of paper with a lot of lines on them. 
They can’t see how a fortune is tocome out of that. Don’t be angry 
with them—they can’t help it. It’s a pity and you must forgive 
them. But what is the use of our talking about this? I tell you 
it will be all right if you do what I ask.’ 

Foster filled up a cheque and sent his lad to the bank with 
instructions to ask for new sovereigns, in obedience to Daddy’s 
whimsical request. He comprehended that the old man had some 
plan in his head by which he hoped to reconcile Rosie’s parents to 
her union with him; and although he would have felt more satis- 
fied if he had been allowed to take an intelligent part in carrying 
it into effect, he was content to be led blindfold so long as he 
could believe that he was being guided towards her. 

‘TI shall do whatever you tell me, Mr. Maydew,’ he said, * but 
I hope you will not keep up this mystery with me longer than is 
positively necessary. For the present, I shall only ask, when may 
I hope to see her again ?’ 

‘I don’t know, lad,’ said Daddy, laying a hand paternally on his 
shoulder ; ‘ but if you keep quiet, and if I am not blundering more 
than I have ever done in all my blundering life, you will have an 
invitation to Windsor House from Mrs. Nettleton before long.’ 

Foster smiled and shook his head doubtingly. 

‘ You might persuade her to do that, but Nettleton will never 
agree. He not only told me plainly that I am not to enter his 
house again, but he has written to say that he trusts to my honour 
asa gentleman not to force my attentions upon his daughter in 
any clandestine way. These are his words—the letter arrived only 
a few minutes before you came in.’ 

‘Never mind that; you may be sure that he will agree to 
whatever Jane says, and she will say in a very short time that she 
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will be pleased to see you. Keep up your heart, Linton: you and 
Rosie will be happy yet. Look after the assignment of the patent 
window-cleaner, and you may as well throw in the automaton 
shoe-brush.’ 

‘Oh, that reminds me! I showed the window-cleaner to young 
Seton, the architect, and he thinks there is something in it.’ 

‘I know there is a great deal in it,’ said Daddy, proudly, ‘ and 
a great deal more in another machine, which you shall see when 
it is quite finished. Only Rosie has seen it as yet, and she is ‘ 
he stopped. He had been about to say that she had been much 
impressed by it; but remembering what he had seen in the mirror, 
and how she had been occupied during his explanation, a droll 
smile came over his face as he said instead, ‘ Well, she didn’t 
quite understand it at the time. However, you must put down 
the assignments as made in consideration of the sum of fifty thou- 
sand pounds.’ 

‘Fifty thousand! My dear Mr. Maydew, how am I to do that ?’ 

‘ By writing the words in the bond, of course. Don’t say any 
more—remember our bargain: you are to do what I tell you and 
ask no questions.’ 

Foster laughed good-humouredly,. 

‘I see you have some practical joke in your head, although 
what it can be is a puzzle at present. Ill get the agreement 
written out at once, but I suppose it is not necessary to go to the 
expense of stamping it at present.’ 

‘Maybe it is a joke and maybe it is not; and whether it is 
worth stamping or not we shall soon discover. Good-bye; have it 
ready to-morrow, and you may expect me here about this hour.’ 

‘Will you bring me any message from her?’ asked the lover, 
forgetting all his curiosity about Daddy’s joke in his eagerness to 
have some hope of a sign from his mistress. 

*Can’t say, can’t say. I suppose there will be no harm in tell- 
ing that she is well, or ill and had to take physic. We'll see.’ 

That was the only assurance Daddy would give. The ten 
bright sovereigns were made into a roll with tissue paper, and he 
bustled out of the office. 

He next called at the International Patent Office, and made 
some inquiries which involved correspondence. Then he visited 
in succession the representatives of our colonial governments, and 
from each he was courteously promised answers to his various 
inquiries within a few days. Lastly he called on Messrs. Merri- 
field, Jawler & Co., a firm of highly-respectable old-fashioned city 
solicitors in Cannon Street, who had for many years transacted 
business for him. After a brief interview with the senior partner, 
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Mr. Merrifield, he took train from Ludgate Hill, and was again in 
the garret of Windsor House shortly after four o’clock. 

Then he had a mysterious interview with Mrs. Barry. In ber 
presence he took from the secret drawer a roll of gold, and slowly 
counted into her hand the ten fascinating bits of metal, so slowly 
that it seemed as if he felt a pang at the parting with each piece. 
When he had done he sighed. 

‘ Now, Agnes, that’s a great deal of money for you to have all 
at once,’ he said, holding her hand as if half inclined to take it 
back; ‘and I hope you will use it properly, and that it may 
enable you and Barry to pull through your preseut straits. Mind, 
this is so much taken off whatever it may be in my power to leave 
you and your children. But this can’t be repeated. I am not 
made of money, although your good opinion of my work makes 
you think so. And there is one thing which I must impress upon 
you very strongly—very strongly indeed.’ 

‘Say what it is, uncle; you know that I have always been 
obedient to you, no matter what others might say or do,’ answered 
the niece with real warmth and sincerity, for the advantage was 
entirely on her side. 

‘That is very good of you. I don’t ask anything you cannot 
agree to, for all that I want is that you withhold your tongue 
about where you got this money. You understand ?’ 

‘Oh, quite well! Nobody shall have the least hint from me— 
I'm sure they shan’t.’. To herself she added, ‘I am not such a fool 
as to tell others where the golden nest lies.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear. You know that I don’t like to be 
worried about money, and if—well, if anybody should discover 
that I was able to give you so much, there would be no more peace 
for me, and peace is essential to my work. I must have quiet— 
you can understand ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, uncle, perfectly! and I shall do nothing to car" ~~ 1 
annoyance.’ 

‘It will be all the better for yourself, remember that.’ 

She did remember that ; but Mrs. Barry’s greed had to contend 
with her vanity, and the latter generally got the best of the 
struggle. So in the present instance, whilst expressing her grati- 
tude with a profusion of words and a few rea! tears of joy, resolving 
in her own mind that for her own sake she would keep the miser’s 
secret, her humour gradually changed as she began to descend the 
staircase. Her nose went up into the air, her shoulders were 
thrown back, and she could not help prancing into the parlour 
with an air of smirking condescension, holding the now inflated 
purse ostentatiously in her hand. She felt that she had already 
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touched the position of independence, in which she could afford to 
be offensive to her cousin, who was the wife of a mere tradesman. 
Her husband was a gentleman with ancestors, and he was still 
entitled to rank higher than the shopkeeper, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate circumstances which required him occasionally to 
obtain temporary advances from that low personage. 

She could not help dropping more mysterious hints about the 
boundless fortune they had in prospect. She could not help beg- 
ging with sweet humility that her dear Jane would allow one of 
the servants to call a cab, as she felt so overcome with fatigue and 
also distressed in mind about poor dear Rosie, who looked really 
ill and appeared to be suffering from some great mental depres- 
sion. She could not help giving her dear cousin some patronising 
counsel about the management of the dear child. 

When she went away Mrs. Nettleton stared after the cab in a 
state of frowning bewilderment. Surely the malady which Nettle- 
ton had hinted as affecting her father could not be infectious! 
Agnes certainly had behaved in a most extraordinary manner 
during this visit. 

She had not asked fur anything! She had displayed all the 
airs of a fine lady, and patronised her with a degree of assumption 
which Mrs. Nettleton had not observed since the first few months 
after her marriage with ‘Gentleman’ Barry. Yet the man was 
out of work! (That was the coarse way Mrs. Nettleton put it: 
she did not stoop to the refinement of saying that he was ‘ disen- 
gaged,’ or had no ‘ appointment’ at present.) And what was more— 
Nettleton had emphaticaily declared that he would not recommend 
him to another situation. Yet for the first time in the course of - 
years Mrs, Barry had gone away without asking for any assistance * 
from her rich relative: had gone away in as much state as if she 
had been the possessor of thousands a year. 

Mrs. Nettleton was very irritable under the influence of her 
cousin’s conduct, and was on the point of going to ask Rosie if - 
understood it, when Dr. Harvey was announced. 

_ *Iam very much disturbed about my father, doctor,’ she said. 
‘I suppose Nettleton has told you what we feel. I do hope it is 
not so bad as that.’ - 

‘We will soon see, Mrs. Nettleton,’ returned Dr. Harvey, a tall, 
kindly-faced old gentleman, wearing a broad white choker. ‘You 
had better let me go up to him at once and I dare say we shall soon 
find out what is the matter.’ 

The doctor expected to see Daddy Maydew busy as usual with 
his models, but found him at the unusual occupation of letter- 
writing, and so busy that he did not at first lift his head. 
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‘One moment, doctor, excuse me,’ he said, and having finished 
a sentence rose to shake hands with him. 

‘ Busy as usual,’ observed the doctor cheerily, and noticing that 
Daddy’s hair was much tossed, that his eyes were unusually bright, 
and his cheeks somewhat flushed. 

‘Yes, very busy, and this time to some purpose.’ Daddy 
rubbed his hands together with delight. ‘I shall have a pleasant 
bit of news for you in a few days, but for the present I don’t care 
to speak about it. I have had so many disappointments in my life 
that I don’t want to say a word about this affair until all the deeds 
are signed, sealed, and delivered.’ 

‘That is a sensible way of acting, Mr. Maydew, but you must 
be careful to avoid excitement.’ 

‘ How can you help being excited when one of the things you 
have set your heart upon is, after so many failures, suddenly accom- 
plished? But I don’t want to speak rashly. You know how 
Nettleton has laughed at me—I don’t blame him, you know: I 
would have done the same myself if our positions had been changed. 
This time I have kept my secret. Even Rosie does not know it. 
The news will be the pleasanter to them all when it comes as an 
accomplished fact. Don’t you think so ?’ 

* Not a doubt of it.’ 

‘ Well, these papers and the payment of a certain sum to ac- 
count satisfy me that there is no mistake this time. You must have 
had a patient, doctor—say an only child—whose life hung upon a 
single thread. You saw how frail the thread was, you saw the 
anxious eyes of mother and father; you would have liked to say 
“Hope,” and you dared not lest the thread should snap and their 
agony be all the greater because of the brief joy you had given them. 
So instead of ** Hope ” you say ** Wait.” Well, I too say “ Wait” : 
a few days will decide the case and you shall congratulate us.’ 

*T shall be glad to do that.’ 

‘Oh, you shall have the opportunity, never fear! .. . Bless 
my soul, how I am chattering! But you know, doctor, suppose, in 
the case of your patient, the thread instead of snapping gains 
strength, and the little one rises into new life, and you see 
the bright happy faces glowing with gratitude, you know that you 
must have felt a bit excited as I do now. You must have been 
inclined to chatter, too, in your pleasure if you happened in the 

first glow of it to have the ear of an old friend who would not mis- 
understand your self-congratulations.’ 

‘I am perfectly sure of it,’ rejoined the doctor, laughing, and 
much pleased to think that he could report satisfactorily to Mrs. 
Nettleton as to the mental condition of her father. 
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‘ You won’t mention my chatter downstairs, doctor—the thread 
may snap, you know, and if it does I should like to bear all the 
sorrow myself.’ 

The doctor had no intention of betraying the confidence thus 
reposed in him, but it was impossible to avoid saying to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nettleton that they were quite mistaken about Mr. Maydew, 
and that he believed they would have a pleasant surprise in a few 
days. ‘The son-in-law was disappointed by the doctor’s good re- 
port; the daughter forgot that she had been in any way anxious 
about her father’s mental condition in her increasing curiosity as 
to the meaning of the effect he had produced on two such different 
people as Dr. Harvey and Mrs. Barry. The former had evidently 
learned something which he believed would be agreeable to them 
all when they came to know it; the latter had decidedly found out 
something much to her advantage. 

Then came to Mrs. Nettleton the remembrance of the purse, 
and with it the recollection of the suggestion which had been 
often made by various poor relatives that her father was a miser, 
hoarding up treasure untold in his secret drawer whilst pretending 
to be possessed of nothing beyond the fifty pounds a year which 
had been saved from the wreck of his fortune. Might there not 
be some truth in the suggestion? He was a man who never locked 
up anything—money, papers, models, everything he possessed were 
open to the inspection of anyone who chose to inspect his rooms. 
Yet a few years ago he had constructed this secret drawer, and only 
Rosie knew what it contained. To crown all, there was the warn- 
ing he had given them that they were making a mistake, and that 
whatever he had to leave would only go to his grandchild in the 
event of her marrying Linton Foster, in whose ability he had such 
infatuated confidence. 

The reel which these thoughts and speculations danced in her 
brain kept Mrs. Nettleton awake during the greater part of the 
night, to the serious inconvenience of her husband, who only 
growled out ‘ Rubbish!’ whenever she endeavoured to discuss the 
subject with him. 


Cmapter V. 


TEE WORK GOES ON. 


Burt even Mr. Nettleton opened his eyes a little when the morn- 
ing postman knocked twice, indicating that the despatches he 
carried could not be got into the letter-box, and when, the door 
being opened, he delivered a number of letters and packets all 
bearing official stamps on the covers, which were addressed to 
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‘S. Maydew, Esq.’ Nettleton pretended to be looking through the 
bundle for his own letters, but he was really doing in a furtive way 
what his wife was doing openly—reading the names of the firms 
and government offices from which the despatches came. 

‘Here is one from Merrifield and Jawler,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘father never had anything to do with them except on most 
important business. . . . Paul, there is something in all this.’ 

‘ Rubbish !’ growled Mr. Nettleton again ; but he was inwardly 
not quite so certain of that as he affected to be. 

As post after post throughout the day brought letters and 
packets for her father, and as he was continually sending out letters 
to the post office, Mrs. Nettleton felt that she certainly would 
have an attack of jaundice if she did not speedily get to the 
bottom of this mystery. Her excitement reached a climax when 
a telegram came, and the boy said he was to wait an answer as 
reply was paid. 

She went up to the garret herself with the telegram. 

‘What is all this about, father--what has happened?’ she 
inquired, making no attempt to conceal her Cetermination to 
know what it was about. 

‘Nothing has happened yet, Jane,’ he answered in his mild 
way, ‘ but I hope something agreeable is going to happen soon, 
and I hope you will be pleased with it.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Ah, you must try to guess for the present, as I am not going 
to tell you until it is all quite settled. You and Paul have so 
often laughed at me for my foolish dreams, that—in short, I am 
not going to tell you.’ 

‘Oh, you have got some of your inventions taken up at last, 
she said, smiling with more pleasantness in the expression than 
she had shown for a long time. 

‘TI hope so,’ he answered humbly. 

*But why shouldn’t you tell me all about it? Nobody can 
have so much interest in it as I.’ 

‘I am not sure of that,’ he said deliberately. ‘ You must not 
forget that I was in earnest in what I said to you downstairs the 
other day. . . . But there, don’t let us talk about it at present. 
You will know all about it in a very little while, and I must 
answer this telegram.’ 

‘I will take it downstairs for you.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

He read the telegram ; his face brightened, and she could not 
refrain from inquiring again, ‘ What is it about?’ 

‘You would not be interested unless I could give you the 

explanation, which you cannot have yet,’ 
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She bit her lip. He laid the paper on the table whilst he 
proceeded to write the answer. Without altering her position 
Mrs. Nettleton could read the message. It was from Linton Foster. 

‘ All your terms are agreed to. Shall I close the bargain ?’ 

As he wrote it she could read the answer : 

‘ Certainly ; consider the matter settled. The only difficulty 
that cam arise will be as to time.’ 

‘I hope the arrangement is a satisfactory one,’ she said, still 
trying to find out the nature of it. 

‘TI have no doubt you will agree with me that it is—by-and- 
by.’ 

‘I never saw you in such a state before, father.’ 

‘ No, my dear, because I never had such an important negotia- 
tion on hand before.’ 

He smiled pleasantly and she smiled too, as she glanced round 
the room. She had no doubt of being able to solve the mystery 
by an inspection of his papers after he had gone to bed. Daddy 
had been always careless about his correspondence, laying letters 
down anywhere which anybody who chose might read. Books 
may lie about long enough without anyone troubling to read them ; 
but drop a letter on the floor and nineteen out of every twenty 
passers-by will at least scan its contents before thinking of restor- 
ing it to the owner. 

Mrs. Nettleton had scolded her father for this negligence. 
‘ But, my dear, what does it matter?’ he would say. ‘There is 
nothing in them that can interest anyone except the writers and 
myself.’ To that the lady replied: ‘They contain statements 
about—about relatives whose position I do not like every servant 
who comes into the house to be made acquainted with.’ ‘ Ah, 
then, I see you have been reading the letters yourself, Jane,’ was 
his comment, with that merry twinkle in his eyes which so often 
puzzled her and Nettleton. He was always seeing jokes where 
they could see none. ’ 

He did not mend his ways in this respect ; and on the present 
occasion Mrs. Nettleton was glad of it. Before the night was 
over she would learn everything. Several nights, however, passed 
before she discovered anything except envelopes bearing imposing 
official stamps, some of them being ‘On Her Majesty’s Service.’ 
He was evidently on his guard, and that fact rendered her more 
certain than anything else could have done that the ‘something ’ 
he was concealing was of importance. 

But one night Daddy went to bed earlier than usual, Rosie 
had gone to her room, and Mr. Nettleton was out at a vestry 
meeting, declaiming bombastic platitudes which he believed to be 
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common sense, only adorned with the eloquence natural to a man 
who was thoroughly in earnest about the parish roads and pave- 
ments. Then Mrs. Nettleton went up to the workshop and lit the 
gas, determined to have a thorough search. 

This time there were heaps of letters from poor relations who 
had not been heard of for years, all praying for help, and hinting 
that when he could do so much for Mrs. Barry they had no doubt 
he would spare a little for them from his boundless stores, For 
this they would bless him and be for ever grateful. Mrs, Nettleton 
did not like to be reminded of this army of poor relations who 
had been, thanks to her management, kept at bay so long; but 
they enabled her to understand the position. Her father had 
somehow come into possession of money, and that fool Barry had 
been the first to profit by it. She must have been talking in 
her vanity and so set the whole pack upon him. 

Where had he got it and how? She found the answer on a 
neatly-folded large sheet of foolscap paper, which purported to be 
the draft of an agreement between Samuel Maydew, Esq., on the 
one part and Linton Foster on the other, setting forth that in 
consideration of the sum of fifty thousand pounds the aforesaid 
Samuel Maydew assigned all his rights and interests in certain 
patents to the said Linton Foster and George Seton. 

Mrs. Nettleton trembled with astonishment and excitement ; 
the sheet of paper shook as if it were being held up in a gale. 

What could this mean? She looked round the room and to 
her dizzy eyes the models appeared to be dancing a wild reel of 
triumphant joy. They were laughing at her as they whirled 
about; and as the gas wavered in the draught caused by the open 
door, the long shadows on the slanting ceiling bowed to her with 
mocking condescension. . . . But she must have read the words 
wrongly. No, there they were in square lawyer-like penmanship 
—fifty thousand pounds sterling! 

This, then, was why he had been so bold as to tell her and her 
husband that they were making a mistake in not taking his 
advice to let their daughter have her own way in the choice of a 
husband. This was what lay behind his warning that they would 
regret the step they had taken in forbidding Foster to come to 
the house—he, Foster, was to be the sole heir if Rosie did not 
marry him. This explained the sudden accumulation of corre- 
spondence—letters, papers, telegrams—and the rush of poor re- 
lations, clamouring for assistance. This, too, explained the 
strange conduct of Mrs. Barry. She—bitter thought to the 
wealthy tradesman’s wife—had been admitted to share this great 
secret of Daddy’s wealth before his own daughter. 
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It was positively wicked of him never to have spoken a word 
about it to those who had the best right to know. It might be 
even that this was not all— Mrs, Barry had said many times that her 
uncle was a miser, and Mrs. Nettleton was now able to recall 
numerous confirmatory circumstances; as, for instance, the way 
in which at every meal he would gather up the bits of bread left 
on the table, and carry them upstairs to rub out the blunders in 
his useless drawings, in order to spare a penny for india-rubber (they 
really went to feed his family, as he called the fat sparrows which 
swarmed on the window-ledge every morning). Then how careful 
he was about his money, never taking bus or tram if he could 
walk the distance ; how he would never give a penny to a beggar, 
although he would buy him bread; and how he was always 
lamenting his poverty, saying if he had money to buy this or that, 
if he could only find enough to complete some piece of work to his 
liking, when she knew quite well that he had enough for his 
purpose. All these were unmistakable signs of the miser’s spirit, 
and the proof that he was under its influence was in her hand. 

Mingled with these reproachful thoughts was the chagrin that 
she had been so long hoodwinked by her father, and that she had 
not been the first to understand his ways. She had not yet 
reached the point where she could regret having been so un- 
sympathetic in her treatment of him. 

What was she to do now? Consult Nettleton, of course, and 
see what he had to say on this important subject. 

Nettleton returned from the vestry meeting glowing with 
triumph because he had carried his resolution to have a new street 
thoroughly paved and the road made passable at once. (He had 
half a dozen or so small houses in that street, for which he could 
not obtain tenants in consequence of the state of the thorough- 
fare.) But even this triumph was forgotten in his amazement at 
the contents of the document which his wife—after due considera- 
tion—gave him to peruse. 

‘Some more rubbish, I suppose,’ was his first remark. But 
when he saw the document and grasped its nature he was silent 
for a little, examining suspiciously every word and line. Then: 
‘ That Seton must be the son of the alderman, and if he is in it the 
thing is safe. . . . I suppose they are going to form a company. 
Why didn’t he tell me about it? I could have managed so that 
we could have kept the lion’s share in the family. As it is, you 
see, he gives up everything to them.’ 

‘But you know; Paul, we would not believe in anything he 
was doing. You said it was all rubbish, and I thought you knew 
best about these things,’ 
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‘ Did he give you this to show me?’ 

‘No.’ And she thereupon truthfully explained how the docu- 
ment had come into her possession. 

‘Put it back in its place and don’t let him know that we have 
seen it. . . . Is Rosie in the secret ?’ 

‘TI asked her, and all she seems to have been told is that there 
is something very particular going to happen soon.’ 

‘ Very well, we shall not speak about it until he tells us him- 
self—but it’s a pity I couldn’t have had the management of it. I 
must have a look at the things he has upstairs. It is possible 
after all that we have been mistaken about him, as he said the 
other day... . He ought not to have been hiding things from 
us in this way, though. I am sure he has had everything he 
could want from me.’ 

‘What will Jephson say to this?’ exclaimed Mrs. Nettleton, 
thinking of the glory which would fall upon the family. 

‘ Jephson won’t be interested when he knows that he won’t get 
a penny out of it,’ rejoined the husband thoughtfully. ‘I wonder 
how it could have been managed so quietly,’ he added after a 
pause. ‘I dare say he will be at us again about the marriage 
Has Rosie said anything ?’ 

‘No, poor child! I think she is becoming really ill.’ Mrs. 
Nettleton was beginning to think that after all it might not be 
such a bad thing to let the girl have her way. 

‘Rubbish! Harvey tells me there is nothing the matter with 
her or your father. She is only sulking, and I wish she would 
stop it, for it is confoundedly uncomfortable. A downright ill- 
ness of some sort would not be half so bad.’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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THEATRICAL memoirs, contrary to what might be imagined from 
the popular nature of the subject, are not, generally speaking, very 
attractive reading. There is a certain sameness about most of 
them which after a while becomes positively wearisome, and this is 
almost inevitably the case where the adventures of the hero or 
heroine of the book entail upon the author or compiler the neces- 
sity of referring to events already related in preceding contem- 
porary biographies, the time-honoured maxim ‘ bis repetita placent ’ 
not being to the taste of every reader. Besides, we are apt, to 
expect more than we can reasonably hope to find; we forget that 
‘la plus belle fille du mende ne peut donner que ce qu’elle a,’ and 
are disposed to blame the writer for the dry details which, in the 
absence of any more interesting material, he is compelled to give 
us. It is, therefore, refreshing occasionally to meet with a work 
wher: the professional monotony of an actor’s life is relieved by 
such extraneous matter as bright social sketches and amusing 
anecdotes ; and nowhere is a pleasanter combination of dramatic 
and desultory gossip extant than in the autobiographical reminis- 
cences of jovial Mick Kelly, ‘ composer of wines and importer of 
music,’ as Sheridan wickedly styled him. The book has, moreover, 
lost nothing by being confided to the editorial supervision of 
Theodore Hook, who, by the way, if we may judge from specimens 
of Kelly’s orthography which have passed through our hands, must 
have found the task of deciphering the MS. a somewhat puzzling 
one; and who, we suspect, infused no small portion of his own 
drollery into the original production. These two volumes, now by 
no means easy to procure, form the ground-work of the following 
notice, and are supplemented by whatever available information 
from other sources we have been able to obtain. 

Michael Kelly was born in Dublin in 1764; his father, Thomas 
Kelly, was then master of the ceremonies at the Castle, and a wine 
merchant in Mary Street; his mother, whose maiden name was 
McCabe, belonged to a respectable family in the county of West- 
meath. Both were fond of music, a taste apparently inherited by 
their fourteen children, the eldest of whom, Michael, was ‘ when 
three years old, daily placed with the wine on the table to howl 
Hawthorn’s song in “Love in a Village,” “There was a jolly 
Miller,” ’ for the entertainment of the friends whom the hospitable 
wine merchant delighted to have around him. Four years later 
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he was taught the rudiments of the art by Morland, a clever 
musician but incorrigible drunkard, who ‘slept all day in a 
cellar,’ and was wont to declare, as Kelly says, ‘somewhat nation- 
ally,’ that ‘his morning began at eleven o’clock at night,’ but 
under whose tuition his pupil made rapid progress, and was soon 
enabled to perform with precision the then fashionable sonatas of 
Schobert. He_,also took singing lessons from Peretti, the original 
Artaxerxes at Covent Garden, and afterwards from Rauzzini, who 
strongly advised his parents to send him to Naples for the purpose 
of completing his musical education. This was eventually decided 
upon; but, previous to his departure, the arrival in Dublin of an 
Italian company gave the young vocalist an opportunity of essay- 
ing his powers during the illness of the leading tenor as the Count 
in Piccini’s opera ‘ La buona Figliola,’ his success in which induced 
him to accept an engagement for four nights offered him by Ryder, 
then manager of the Crow Street theatre, commencing with three 
performances of ‘ Cymon’ (Mrs. Arne, Michael Arne’s second wife, 
playing Silvia to ‘ Master’ Kelly’s Cymon), and one—for his bene- 
fit—of ‘ Lionel and Clarissa.’ In the latter piece—selected many 
years after for his début on the London stage—he sang the title- 
part, and Mrs. Arne, Clarissa; the character of Jessamy being sus- 
tained by the subsequently celebrated dramatist O’Keefe. 

On the lst of May, 1779, he sailed in a Swedish merchant 
vessel, bearing with him letters of introduction to Sir William 
Hamilton, then chargé d'affaires at Naples, and to Father Dolphin, 
a Dominican friar, whom Kelly’s parents (devout Catholics, like 
himself) had selected as his ‘ guardian, protector, and friend ;’ and 
reached his destination at the end of the same month. His first 
visit, after the release of the passengers from quarantine, was to 
his appointed mentor, prior of the convent of St. Dominic, who 
recommended him to be guided by Sir William Hamilton’s advice 
as to the course of study most advantageous for him to pursue ; 
and, after regaling him with ‘chocolate and snow water,’ enjoined 
him to lose no time in presenting his credentials to the diplomatist, 
by whom, as well as by his wife—the first Lady Hamilton, then 
considered the finest pianist in Italy—he was received with great 
cordiality, and invited to join them at dinner. Among the guests 
were the Duke of Bedford, then one of the directors of the opera 
at the Pantheon in London, and the celebrated Millico, the latter 
of whom not only delighted the company with his own singing, but 
also listened attentively to the young Irishman’s performance of 
‘Water parted from the sea’ from ‘ Artaxerxes,’ and ‘said many 
kind things’ to him. On the following day Kelly saw Sir William 
by appointment; and it was decided that, after allowing himself a 
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fortnight’s holiday for the purpose of visiting the city and its 
neighbourhood, he should commence his studies under the direc- 
tion of Finaroli, head of one of the rival Conservatoires, and an 
eminent composer of church music. 

In the interim he accompanied an English friend to Rome, and 
relates several droll anecdotes picked up during his stay there, two 
of which, showing the free and easy criticism indulged in by the 
Roman play-goers of that day, are worth quoting. ‘ Cimarosa was 
once so unfortunate as to make use of a movement in a comic opera 
which reminded those present of one composed by him during the 
preceding carnival. An Abbé started up and said: “ Bravo, Cima- 
rosa! you are welcome from Naples; by your music of to-night it 
is clear that you have neither left your trunk nor your old scores 
behind you. You are an excellent cook in hashing up old dishes! ” ’ 
The second relates to the mischances of a tenor at the Teatro 
Argentina. ‘ Before he had got through five bars of his first song 
the critics began to hiss and hoot (very deservedly, for he was 
execrable) ; on which he came forward, and addressed the audience 
very mildly. ‘“ You fancy you are mortifying me by hooting me: 
on the contrary, I applaud your judgment, for I solemnly declare 
to you that I never appeared on any stage without receiving the 
same treatment, and sometimes worse!” 

Soon after Kelly’s return to Naples he made the acquaintance 
of Aprile, then allowed to be one of the greatest singers of the 
day, who offered to take him with him to Palermo, and instruct 
him gratuitously, remarking that he had already taste and expres- 
sion, and would be capable in a short time of earning his bread 
anywhere. By the advice of his patrons this generous proposal 
was gladly accepted, and it was arranged that he should remain in 
Sicily as Aprile’s guest and pupil until the expiration of the latter’s 
engagement at the Palermo theatre. On his arrival he set to 
work in earnest, and, his voice having gradually fallen into a 
tenor, was soon able to execute to his master’s satisfaction several 
airs composed for the leading singers of the time; thanks to which 
proficiency he was permitted, on the occasion of the annual festival 
of Santa Rosalia, to make his first public appearance in Italy by 
singing a motet in the principal church of the city. This, he 
observes, was no slight favour, he being the only native of Great 
Britain who had ever sung at that festival; the circumstance, 
indeed, was deemed so extraordinary that his name and country 
were inscribed at Aprile’s suggestion in the archives of the church. 

At length, after a stay of several months, passed partly in 
study, partly in enjoying the hospitalities of many Sicilian 
families to whom he had been specially recommended by his 
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Neapolitan friends, he left Palermo with regret; and, his passage 
to Leghorn having been secured by his kind master, embarked on 
board a vessel bound for that port. On landing, he perceived a 
young lady and gentleman standing on the Mole, ‘ making obser- 
vations. As the former looked at me, she laughed; and, as I 
approached, I heard her say to her companion, in English: * Look 
at that girl dressed in boy’s clothes!” To her astonishment I 
answered in the same language: “ You are mistaken, miss ; lam a 
very proper he animal, and quite at your service!”’ Thus began 
an acquaintance destined to ripen into a life-long intimacy, for 
the young couple were no other than Stephen Storace and his 
sister Nancy, the latter of whom, although only fifteen, was at that 
time the pritaa donna of the comic operaat Leghorn. With their 
valuable aid Kelly determined on improving his finances by or- 
ganising a concert, the proceeds of which amounted to eighty 
sequins; and soon after, on the departure of Storace for London, 
set out for Florence by way of Pisa, where he met with the hero 
of the following anecdote. This was a certain Soderini, who had 
been for some years a violinist at the London opera house, ‘ one of 
the ugliest men,’ says Kelly, ‘I ever saw. When Favar was 
ballet-master, Soderini went on the stage after a rehearsal, and 
introduced himself to him, saying that he was the dearest friend 
he had on earth, and that he could never sufficiently thank him 
for the happiness he had conferred on him by coming to London. 
Favar, who had never seen or heard of Soderini, was astounded ; at 
last, he asked him to what he might attribute these compliments ? 
“To your unparalleled ugliness, my dear sir,” replied Soderini ; 
“for before your arrival I was considered the ugliest man in Great 
Britain.” ’ 

Kelly’s first visit at Florence was to Campigli, the manager of 
the Pergola, to whom Aprile had written in his favour, and who 
offered him an engagement for three months at the Teatro Nuovo, 
which he readily accepted. He then paid his respects to Lord 
Cowper, to whom he had a letter of recommendation, and dined 
with him in company with old Sir Horace Mann (Walpole’s corre- 
spondent) and Merry of Della Cruscan celebrity; in the evening 
he enjoyed the treat of hearing Tartini’s ‘ Devil Sonata’ admirably 
played by Nardini. The character chosen for his début was the 
title-part in ‘il Francese in Italia ;’ aud, in order to do it justice, 
he took lessons in acting from Laschi, a comedian of note then 
retired from the stage. The prima donna was a certain Signora 
Lortinella, called Ortabella from her extreme beauty; and the 
principal buffo Morigi, who had sung in London, and one of whose 
peculiarities consisted, whenever the audience failed to applaud, 
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in clapping his hands as he made his exit, and saying: ‘ Well, if 
they want taste, I do not.’ Our author’s reception was very 
flattering, and his success complete; the audience comprised all 
the fashionable Florentine world, including the Pretender, Charles 
Edward, then old and infirm, who, according to his usual custom, 
fell fast asleep a few minutes after he had entered his box. 

While at Florence, Kelly received a letter from Linley, 
Sheridan’s father-in-law, and joint proprietor with him of Drury 
Lane, offering him a five years’ engagement as first tenor; his 
acceptance of the proposal was, however, hindered by the arrival of 
a second epistle from his correspondent, declining at present to 
enter into any contract with him, owing to -his being under age ; 
his father having threatened to use legal means to prevent it. 
His disappointment, occurring at the moment when his engage- 
ment at Florence was drawing to an end, annoyed him greatly; 
and, on hearing from Campigli that the post of first tenor of comic 
opera at Venice was still vacant, he eagerly closed with the offer, 
and started for that city by way of Bologna, where, happening to 
fall in with his future colleague the prima donna and her husband, 
they continued their journey together. His evil star, however, 
was still in the ascendant ; on arriving at Venice they found that 
the manager, not being in possession of sufficient funds for the 
necessary deposit required by the Senate, had disappeared no one 
knew whither, leaving his actors to shift for themselves. ‘ Here,’ 
says Kelly, ‘ was a pretty cowp for a man with five crowns in his 
pocket!’ His fair companion, ‘with caro sposo, mamma, little 
black boy, lap-dog, &c.,’ returned next day philosophically to 
Bologna ; whereas our hero, not having the means of doing the 
like, had no alternative but to stay where he was. 

In this dilemma he bethought himself of a letter of introduc- 
tion given him by his landlord at Bologna to a certain Signor 
Andrioli, and the address upon it being a coffee-house on the 
Rialto, proceeded thither, and soon discovered. the object of his 
search in an old gentleman of aristocratic appearance, wearing a 
large tie wig with an immensely long tail; who, after perusing 
the letter, requested him to meet him at two o’clock at the same 
place, from whence they would adjourn to his house, ‘ where,’ said 
he, ‘ you will perhaps do me the favour of partaking of a boiled 
capon and rice.’ Kelly, whose five crowns had dwindled down to 
two, was enchanted at the idea of such a banquet; and at the 
appointed hour found his new friend awaiting his arrival. On 
their way they came to a shop, in the window of which some 
ready-dressed ham was exposed for sale ; the old gentleman paused, 
and regarded it attentively. ‘Do you know, Signor,’ said he, ‘I 
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was thinking that some of that ham would eat deliciously with 
our capon ; Iam known in the neighbourhood, and it would not 
do for me to be seen buying ham; but do you go in, and get two 
or three pounds of it, and I will walk on, and wait for you.’ To 
refuse was impossible, and reluctantly changing one of his precious 
coins, Kelly presently came out of the shop, laden with three 
pounds of ham, and rejoined his companion, who walked on 
leisurely until they passed a wine cellar, where he made another 
pause. ‘In that house,’ he remarked, ‘ they sell the best Cyprus 
wine in Venice, and I should like you to taste it, but I dare not 
be seen purchasing wine by retail ; go in yourself and buy a couple 
of flasks; nobody knows you, and it won’t signify in the least.’ 

This second demand on his purse considerably startled the poor 
youth, but reflecting that ‘a patron, cost what he might, was still 
a patron, and as such to be humoured, he bravely sacrificed his 
remaining crown, and resumed his walk with his pocket full of 
ham, and a flask under each arm, until, at the extremity of a dirty 
lane, his ‘ patron’ stopped before a dingy-looking house, and 
marshalled his guest up three pair of stairs into what he called his 
‘casino,’ but which was in reality a garret. On a rickety table, 
covered by a soiled and tattered cloth, were two plates; and 
presently a ragged nondescript, who officiated as footman and 
cook, brought in a large bowl of boiled rice. 

‘ Where’s the capon ?’ said my patron. 

‘The capon !’ echoed the servant. 

‘Has not the rascal seut it ?’ cried the master. 

‘ Rascal!’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

‘I knew he wouldn’t!’ exclaimed Signor Andrioli. *¢ Well, 
never mind, put down the ham and the wine, and with those and 
the rice I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able to make 
it out. It is all your own fault that there is not more; if I had 
fallen in with you earlier we should have had a better dinner.’ 

Perceiving, rather late in the day, that he had been duped, 
Kelly resolved at all events to have his share of the good things 
he had already paid for; and attacked them with an appetite 
scarcely surpassed by that of his Barmecide entertainer. At the 
conclusion of the repast, the latter promised him a ticket for an 
amateur performance in Count Pepoli’s private theatre on the 
following day, and this time was as good as his word—a most 
fortunate circumstance, as it turned out, for among the spectators 
was Signora Benini, a well-known actress and singer, who at once 
recognised our hero, and sent her husband to invite him to her 
box. The result of the interview was a proposal to him on her 
part to join an operatic company at Gratz, for which town she 
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herself was on the point of starting; his salary for the autumn 
and carnival was to be two hundred sequins, and the additional 
inducement of a seat in her own carriage was offered him. Such 
a piece of good luck was the more welcome as being wholly un- 
expected, and in due time the travellers reached their destination, 
and Kelly (or O’Kelly as he was generally styled) not only suc- 
ceeded in becoming a favourite with the public, but, thanks to 
the special patronage of the Governor of Gratz, was admitted into 
the best society of the place. Towards the end of the carnival a 
severe cold so seriously affected his voice as to render a change of 
climate absolutely necessary ; and, much to his regret, he was com- 
pelled to retrace his steps southwards, returning hy choice to 
Venice, and bearing with him from his patron, the Governor, 
letters of introduction to several of the most influentiai personages, 
native and foreign, residing in that city. 

We must pass briefly over the interval which elapsed between 
his arrival there and his subsequent engagement at Vienna; the 
genial air of Italy soon enabling him to resume his professional 
career, he sang successively at Brescia—from whence he was obliged 
to beat a hasty retreat in consequence of a quarrel with the 
manager, a certain Cavaliere Manuel, who had openly declared 
his intention of ‘putting him out of the way ’—at Verona, and 
at Venice, where he found his old acquaintance, Nancy Storace, 
drawing overflowing houses, and quite the rage. One morning he 
received a summons from the Austrian ambassador, who informed 
him that he had been charged to recruit a company of Italian 
singers for the Imperial Court, and offered to engage him for one 
year at a salary of four hundred gold ducats (200l.), with the 
supplementary advantages of lodging free of expense, fuel, and 
‘four large wax candles per diem.’ Kelly at once signed the 
agreement, the more readily on hearing that Madame Storace 
and the two best comic singers in Europe, Benucci and Mandini, 
were also engaged; and soon after set out for Vienna, carrying 
with him, among many others, letters of introduction to Sir Robert 
Keith, the British minister, Marshals Lacy and Laudon, and the 
Prince de Ligne. No sooner had he arrived than he hastened, 
as in duty bound, to pay his respects to Salieri, chapel-master and 
sub-director of the opera; and then proceeded to deliver his letters, 
the one addressed to Marshal Lacy being immediately responded 
to by an invitation to dinner. ; 

His sojourn in this charming city was always dwelt on by 
Kelly as foremost among the pleasant memories of his life, and 
indeed he had ample reason, both professionally and personally, to 
congratulate himself on the exceptional privileges accorded him. 
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Well received by the public, and on excellent terms with all his 
colleagues, he had, moreover, frequent opportunities of associating 
with a variety of celebrities of every class, such as so young au 
artist has seldom if ever enjoyed. The Emperor, Joseph II., was 
passionately fond of music, and a regular attendant not only at 
the performances, but also at the rehearsals, during which he was 
wont to converse familiarly with the leading members of the com- 
pany. Kelly describes him as ‘an enemy to pomp and parade, 
methodical in his habits, and accessible to the complaints of the 
meanest of his subjects.’ He had a great aversion to sitting for 
his portrait, and on being solicited to do so by a celebrated 
painter, declined, saying : ‘ There can be no occasion for taking up 
your time and mine; if you are anxious to have a likeness of me, 
draw the portrait of an ill-looking man with a wide mouth and a 
large nose, and you will have a facsimile.’ A very different per- 
sonage was his prime minister, Prince Kaunitz, formerly the chief 
counsellor of Maria Theresa, and the originator of the marriage 
between Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. Though very old, he 
was inordinately vain of his person, and extremely particular in 
having his hair dressed in the latest fashion ; ‘in order to accom- 
plish this object, he had four valets with powder puffs, puffing 
away at him until his hair was powdered to his satisfaction, while 
he walked about his dressing-room in a mask.’ 

While at Vienna, Kelly assiduously frequented the German 
theatres, where Schroeder and Brockmann then reigned supreme ; 
the former told him that on the occasion of his visit to England 
he never missed a performance of the ‘School for Scandal’; and 
each time was more and more delighted with the wit of the piece 
and the excellence of the acting. Among their female contempo- 
raries one alone, Madame Adamberger, pre-eminently shone ; she 
is reported to have been Mrs. Jordan’s very prototype ‘in figure, 
voice, action, and genius’; so perfect indeed, according to Storace, 
was the resemblance, that it would have been almost impossible 
to distinguish one from the other. Nor was the Austrian capital 
at that period less remarkable for musical celebrities : Gluck and 
Mozart resided there, Paisiello paid it a flying visit, and Haydn 
lived within an easy distance of it at Eisenach. With all these 
Kelly was more or less intimate, but to none did he owe so much 
as to Mozart, who, on the production of the ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ not 
only assigned him the part of the stuttering judge, but allowed 
him, contrary to his own- opinion, to stutter during the sestetto of 
the second act. The result proved that the singer was in the right, 
and at the conclusion of the opera the composer acknowledged 
that, far from spoiling the effect of the morceau, he had notably 
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increased it. Meanwhile, Stephen Storace had arrived at Vienna, 
bringing with him an engagement for his sister, signed by Gallini 
for the London opera bouse; and our hero, who desired nothing 
better than to try his fortune on the English stage, made up his 
mind to solicit leave of absence from the Emperor, who was then 
at Schénbrunn. Having obtained an audience, he found Joseph 
surrounded by half a dozen general officers, among whom was his 
own compatriot, General Kavanagh, who addressed a few words . 
to him in Irish, to which, not understanding them, he made no 
answer. ‘ What, O’Kelly,’ said the Emperor, ‘don’t you speak 
the language of your own country?’ ‘Please your Majesty,’ re- 
plied Kelly, ‘none but the lower orders of the people speak Irish.’ 
Joseph burst into a loud laugh, and the unfortunate speaker, recol- 
lecting too late in whose presence he stood, was ready to ‘ bite his 
tongue off’ for mortification. However, either the General did 
not or would not hear the unlucky phrase, and the desired leave 
was granted. 

Early in February 1787, he, together with the Storaces, left 
Vienna; and, after a short halt at Munich, Strasburg, and Paris, 
where he visited the principal theatres, made acquaintance with 
the tragedian Larive, and unwillingly submitted to the usual 
ceremony, then inflicted on foreigners, of being presented with 
nosegays, and embraced by the ‘dames de la halle,’ arrived in 
London for the first time in his life on March 18. On the same 
evening he accompanied Storace to Drury Lane, where Grétry’s 
‘Richard Coeur de Lion,’ which he had already heard in Paris, 
was being performed ; and reached the theatre in time to listen to 
the romance sung by the royal captive, with whose vocal powers 
he was greatly disappointed, and remarked to his companion that 
if his majesty was the best singer they had he was not afraid of 
entering the lists as his competitor. Storace laughed, and told 
him that the gentleman in question was no other than John 
Kemble, who had undertaken the part as there was no singer in 
the theatre capable of representing it. Our author adds that 
during one of the rehearsals of this identical air, the leader of the 
band called out to Kemble that he was ‘murdering time’; to 
which ‘ glorious John’ coolly replied, while inhaling a pinch of 
snuff: * My dear sir, it is better for me to murder time at once, 
than to be continually beating him as you do!’ 

On the following day Kelly signed an engagement with Linley 
for the remainder of the season, and made his first appearance in 
England April 20, 1787, as Lionel in ‘ Lionel and Clarissa,’ with a 
success beyond his warmest hopes. Shortly after he was intro- 
duced to the witty Father O’Leary, as great an amateur of whisky 
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punch as the narrator himself; and records one of his sayings 
while dining at his table with John Philpot Curran. They had 
been exchanging repartees ‘fast and furious’ during the entire 
meal, and at its close Curran, addressing O’Leary, said that he 
wished the latter were St. Peter. * Why ?’ inquired the reverend. 
‘Because in that case,’ said Curran, ‘ you would have the keys of 
Heaven, and could let me in.’ ‘By my honour and conscience, 
Counsellor,’ replied O’Leary, ‘it would be better for you that I 
had the keys of the other place, for then I could let you out.’ 

A still more agreeable addition to the circle of his acquaint- 
ance was the beautiful Mrs. Crouch, whose constant admirer he 
remained until her death in 1805, and in the ensuing year caused a 
monument to be erected to her memory in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Brighton. With his comrades he appears to have been 
as general a favourite as he was with the public; and Adolphus, in 
his excellent ‘ Life of Bannister,’ bears personal testimony to his 
unaffected amiability and kindness of heart. As an artist he has 
been variously judged: Boaden tells us that his voice ‘had 
amazing power and steadiness,’ and that its compass was extra- 
ordinary ; whereas, according to Leigh Hunt, it was ‘poor and 
sharp.’ In any case, however, it is certain that at the period of 
his engagement at Drury Lane, when good male singers were far 
from plentiful, he proved a decided acquisition; and as young 
Meadows in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Carlos in the ‘ Duenna,’ and Lord 
William in the ‘Haunted Tower’ he attained no little celebrity 
both as vocalist and actor. Indeed, so satisfied was he with his 
position, that he decided on abandoning his original intention of 
returning to Vienna, and remaining where he was ; his recognised 
musical ability insuring him a handsome addition to his theatrical. 
salary. Between the years 1797 and 1821 he composed for 
different theatres the music of no fewer than sixty-two pieces, many 
of which, such as ‘ Blue Beard,’ ‘ Love Laughs at Locksmiths,’ and 
the ‘ Hunter of the Alps,’ were mainly indebted to him for their 
success ; he was also manager, and subsequently stage-manager, of 
the Italian opera for nearly thirty years. 

Whenever his engagements permitted he starred in the 
provinces, generally with Mrs. Crouch, and after her death with 
Mrs. Billington and Madame Catalani, his favourite resorts being 
York, where his old friend Tate Wilkinson was manager, and 
Dublin. He was in Paris when the unfortunate King and Queen 
were brought back from Varennes, and ‘ never,’ he says, ‘shall I 
forget the exultation of that caitiff Tom Paine; his Bardolph 
face blazed with delight, and Governor Wall (who was with him 
at a café) loudly vociferated curses on their heads.’ In 1802 he 
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again visited the French capital, during the consulship of Buona- 
parte, and went with John Kemble to see Talma play Oreste ; 
Charles Fox was in the theatre, and the audience, on ascertaining 
the fact, insisted on his coming forward, and cheered him most 
enthusiastically. In the preceding year he had started a new 
speculation by buying the lease of a house in Pall Mall, at the 
corner of Market Lane, the lower part of which he fitted up as a 
shop for the sale of his compositions. Kelly’s Saloon, however, as 
it was called, proved a financial failure, and nine years later its 
owner, a victim to the peculations of his managing man of business, 
became bankrupt. He was very intimate with Sheridan, and 
relates, among many other anecdotes concerning him, one worth 
recording. The dramatist and his son Tom were supping at his 
house one evening, when the latter, addressing his father, observed 
that in his opinion many men who were called patriots in the 
House of Commons were great humbugs; adding that, if he got 
into Parliament, he would pledge himself to no party but write on 
his forehead ‘ To be let.’ ‘ And under that, Tom,’ said his father, 
‘write *“ Unfurnished.” ’ 

In 1811 he appeared for the last time on any stage at Dublin, 
on the very boards where he had made his first essay as a boy, and 
henceforth confined himself entirely to his managerial duties and 
musical composition. In his latter years he was a martyr to the 
gout, of which malady he remarks that, if it be true that it ‘ grants 
to its possessor a long lease of life, the lease is certainly held at 
a rack-rent.’ In his case the effect was sudden; for, having been 
sent to Margate for the benefit of the sea air, he had scarcely 
arrived there when he was seized with a violent attack of his old 
enemy, and expired October 9, 1826, in his sixty-second year. 

Three portraits to our knowledge exist of Kelly ; one asa young 
man, charmingly engraved by Condé, and published in the 
* Thespian Magazine ;’ another in the ‘ Monthly Mirror,’ represent- 
ing him in middle age; and a third prefixed to the first edition of 
his ‘ Reminiscences,’ and generally allowed to be an excellent like- 
ness. 


CHARLES HERVEY. 
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Heart and Acience. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cuarter LX, 


ArTER a brief interview with his step-son, Mr. Gallilee returned 
to his daughters in Scotland. 

Touched by his fatherly interest in Carmina, Ovid engaged 
to keep him informed of her progress towards recovery. If the 
anticipation of saving her proved to be the sad delusion of love 
and hope, silence would signify what no words could say. 

In ten days’ time, there was a happy end to suspense. The 
slow process of recovery might extend perhaps to the end of the 
year. But, if no accident happened, Ovid had the best reasons 
for believing that Carmina’s life was safe. 

Freed from the terrible anxieties that had oppressed him, he 
was able to write again, a few days later, in a cheerful tone, and 
to occupy his pen at Mr. Gallilee’s express request, with such an 
apparently trifling subject as the conduct of Mr. Null, 

‘Your old medical adviser was quite right in informing you 


that I had relieved him from any further attendance on Carmina. - 


But his lively imagination (or perhaps I ought to say, his sense of 
his own consequence) has misled you when he also declares that I 
purposely insulted him. I took the greatest pains not to wound 
his self-esteem. He left me in anger, nevertheless. 

‘A day or two afterwards, I received a note from him; ad- 
dressing me as “ Sir,” and asking ironically if I had any objection 
to his looking at the copies of my prescriptions in the chemist’s 
book. Though he was old enough to be my father (he remarked) it 
seemed that experience counted for nothing ; he had still something 
to learn from his junior, in the treatment of disease—and so on. 

‘At that miserable time of doubt and anxiety, I could only 
send a verbal reply, leaving him to do what he liked. Before I 
tell you of the use that he made of his liberty of action, I must 
confess something relating to the prescriptions themselves. Don’t 
be afraid of long and learned words, and don't suppose that I am 
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occupying your attention in this way, without a serious reason for 
it which you will presently understand. 

* Anote in the manuscript—to my study of which, I owe, under 
God, the preservation of Carmina’s life—warned me that chemists, 
in the writer’s country, had either refused to make up certain 
prescriptions given in the work, or had taken the liberty of alter- 
ing the new quantities and combinations of some of the drugs 
prescribed. Precisely the same thing happened here, in the case 
of the first chemist to whom I sent. He refused to make up the 
medicine, unless I first provided him with a signed statement 
taking the whole responsibility on myself. 

‘ Having ascertained the exact nature of his objections, I dis- 
missed him without his guarantee, and employed another chemist ; 
taking care to write my more important prescriptions under re- 
serve. That is to say, I followed the conventional rules, as to 
quantities and combinations, and made the necessary additions 
or changes from my own private store when the medicine was 
sent home. This proceeding—adopted purely to spare my time 
and my temper—has had a result which I never contemplated. 
It has stopped the interested visits, paid by that scoundrel Ben- 
julia to the landlady of this house. 

‘Poor foolish Mr, Null, finding nothing to astonish him in 
my course of medicine—as represented by the chemist’s book— 
appears, by his own confession, to have copied the prescriptions, 
with a malicious object in view. “ I have sent them,” (he informs 
me, in a second letter) “ to Doctor Benjulia ; in order that he too 
may learn something in his profession from the master who has 
dispensed with our services.” This new effort of irony means 


‘ (thanks to the deceitful evidence of the chemist’s book!) that 


I stand self-condemned of vanity in presuming to rely on my own 
resources, 

‘But Iam grateful to Mr. Null, notwithstanding: he has 
done me a service, in meaning to do me an injury. - My imperfect 
prescriptions have quieted the mind of the man to whom he 
sent them. This wretch’s distrust has long since falsely sus- 
pected me of some professional rivalry pursued in secret ; the feel- 
ing showed itself again, when I met with him by accident on the 
night of my return to London. Since Mr. Null has communi- 
cated with him, we have been spared the insult of his visits. The 
landlady (the only person who consented to see him) is no longer 
perplexed and offended by his questions—all relating to the course 
of treatment which I was pursuing upstairs. 

‘You now understand why I have ventured to trouble you on 
a purely professional topic. To turn to matters of more interest 
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—our dear Carmina is well enough to remember you, and to 
send her love to you and the girls. But even this little effort is 
followed by fatigue. 

‘I don’t mean only fatigue of body: that is nowa question of 
time and care. I mean fatigue of mind—expressing itself by de- 
fect. of memory. ; 

‘On the morning when the first positive change for the better 
appeared, I was at her bedside when she woke. She looked at 
me in amazement. ‘ Why didn’t you warn me of your sudden re- 
turn?” she asked; “I have only written to you to-day—to your 
bankers at Quebec! What does it mean?” I did my best to soothe 
her, and succeeded. There is a complete lapse in her memory—I 
am only too sure of it! She has no recollection of anything that 
has happened, since she wrote a last letter to me, on the twenty- 
fourth of August—a letter which I ought to have received before 
I left Quebec. This forgetfulness of the dreadful trials through 
which my poor darling has passed, is, in itself, a circumstance 
which we must all rejoice over for her sake. But I am discour- 
aged by it, at the same time; fearing it may indicate some more 
serious injury than I have yet discovered. 

‘Miss Minerva—what should I do without the help and sym- 
pathy of that best of true women ?—Miss Minerva has cautiously 
tested her memory in other directions, with encouraging results, 
so far. But I shall not feel easy until I have tried further ex- 
periments by means of some person who does not possess Miss 
Minerva’s powerful influence over her, and whose memory is 
naturally occupied with what we older people call trifles. When 
you all leave Scotland next month, bring Zo here with you. My 
dear little correspondent is just the sort of quaint child I want for 
the purpose. Kiss her for me till she is out of breath—and say 
that is what I mean to do when we meet.’ 


The return to London took place in the last week in October. 
Lord and Lady Northlake went to their town residence, taking 
Maria and Zo with them. There were associations connected 
with Fairfield Gardens, which made the prospect of living there— 
without even the society of his children—unendurable to Mr. 
Gallilee. Ovid’s house, still waiting the return of its master, was 
open to his step-father. The poor man was only too glad (in his 
own expressive language) ‘to keep the nest warm for his son.’ 

The latest inquiries, made at the asylum, were hopefully 
answered. Thus far, the measures taken to restore Mrs. Gallilee 
to herself had succeeded beyond expectation. But one unfavour- 
able symptom remained. She was habitually silent. When she 
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did speak, her mind seemed to be occupied with scientific sub- 
jects: she never mentioned her husband, or avy other member of 
the family. Time and attention would remove this drawback. 
In two months more perhaps, if all went well, she might return to 
her family and her friends, as sane a woman as ever. 

Calling at Fairfield Gardens for any letters that might be 
waiting there, Mr. Gallilee received a circular in lithographed writ- 
ing ; accompanied by a roll of thick white paper. The signature 
revealed the familiar name of Mr. Le Frank. 

The circular set forth that the writer had won renown and a 
moderate income, as pianist and teacher of music. ‘A terrible 
accident, ladies and gentlemen, has injured my right hand, and 
has rendered amputation of two of my fingers necessary. Deprived 
for life of my professional resources, I have but one means of sub- 
sistence left—viz. ;-—collecting subscriptions for a song of my own 
composition. N.B.—The mutilated musician leaves the question 
of terms in the hands of the art-loving public, and will do him- 
self the honour of calling to-morrow.’ 

Good-natured Mr. Gallilee left a sovereign to be given to the 
victim of circumstances—and then set forth for Lord Northlake’s 
house. He and Ovid had arranged that Zo was to be taken to 
see Carmina, that day. On his way through the streets, he was 
met by Mr. Mool. The iawyer looked at the song under his 
fiiend’s arm. ‘ What’s that vou’re taking such care of?’ he 
asked. ‘It looks like music. A new piece for the young ladies 
—-eh ?’ 

Mr. Gallilee entered into the necessary explanation. Mr. 
Mool struck his stick on the pavement, as the nearest available 
means of expressing indignation. 

‘Never let another farthing of your money get into that 
rascal’s pocket! It’s no merit of his that the poor old Italian 
nurse has not made her appearance in the police reports.’ With 
this preface, Mr. Mool related the circumstances’ under which Mr. 
Le Frank had met with his accident. ‘ His first proceeding when 
they discharged him from the hospital,’ continued the angry 
lawyer, ‘ was to summon Teresa before a magistrate. Fortunately 
she showed the summons to me. I appeared for her, provided 
with a plan of the rooms which spoke for itself; and I put two 
questions to the complainant. What business had he in another 
person’s room? and why was his hand in that other person’s cup- 
board? The reporter kindly left the case unrecorded; and when 
the fellow ended by threatening the poor woman outside the court, 
we bound him over to keep the peace. I have my eye on him— 
and I’ll catch him yet, under the Vagrant Act !’ 
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' ArpeD by time, care, and skill, Carmina had gained strength 
enough to pass some hours of the day in the sitting-room; re- 
clining in an invalid-chair invented for her by Ovid. The welcome 
sight of Zo—brightened and developed by happy autumn days 
passed in Scotland—brought a deep flush to her face, and 
quickened the pulse which Ovid was touching, under pretence 
of holding her hand. These signs of excessive nervous sensi- 
bility warned him to limit the child's visit to a short space of 
time. Neither Miss Minerva nor Teresa were in the room: Car- 
mina could have Zo all to herself. 

‘Now, my dear,’ she said, in a kiss, ‘ tell me about Scotland.’ 

‘Scotland,’ Zo answered with dignity, ‘ belongs to uncle 
Northlake. He pays for everything; and I’m missus.’ 

‘It’s true,’ said Mr. Gallilec, bursting with pride. ‘ My lord 
say it’s no use having a will of your own where Zo is. When he 
introduces her to anybody on the estate, he says, * Here’s ‘he 
Missus.”’’ 

Mr. Gallilee’s youngest daughter listened critically to the 
parental testimony. ‘You see he knows,’ she said to Ovid. 
‘ There’s nothing to laugh at.’ 

Carmina tried another question. ‘ Did you think of me, dear, 
when you were far away ?’ 

‘Think of you?’ Zo repeated. ‘ You're to sleep in my bec- 
room when we go’ back to Scotland—and I’m to be out of bed, 
and one of ’em, when you eat your first Scotch dinner. Shall I 
tell you what you'll see on the table? You'll see a big brown 
steaming bag in a dish—and you'll see me slit it with a knife— 
and the bag’s fat inside will tumble out, all smoking hot and 
stinking. That’s a Scotch dinner. ‘Oh!’ she cried, losing her 
dignity in the sudden interest of a new idea. ‘ Oh, Carmina, do 
you remember the Italian boy, and his song ?’ 

Here was one of those tests of her memory for trifles, applied 
with a child’s happy abruptness, for which Ovid had been waiting. 
He listened eagerly. To his unutterable relief, Carmina laughed. 

* Of course I remember it!’ she said. ‘ Who could forget the 
boy who sings and grins and says, gimmee haypenny ?’ 

‘That’s it!’ cried Zo. ‘The boy’s song wasa good one in its 
way. I’ve learnt a better in Scotland. You've heard of Donald, 
hav’nt you?’ 

‘No,’ 
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Zo turned indignantly to her father. ‘Why didn’t you tell 
her of Donald ?’ 

Mr. Gallilee humbly admitted that he was in fault. Carmina 
asked who Donald was, and what he was like. Zo unconsciously 
tested her memory for the second time. 

‘You know that day,’ she said, ‘ when Joseph had an errand 
at the grocer’s, and I went along with him, and Miss Minerva said 
I was a vulgar child?’ | 

Carmina’s memory recalled this new trifle, without an effort. 
‘I know,’ she answered; ‘you told me Joseph and the grocer 
weighed you in the great scales,’ 

Zo delighted Ovid by trying her again. ‘ When they put me 
into the scales, Carmina, what did I weigh ?’ 

‘Nearly four stone, dear.’ 

‘ Quite four stone. Donald weighs fourteen. What do you think 
of that ?’ : 

Mr. Gallilee once more offered his testimony. ‘The biggest 
Piper on my lord’s estate,’ he began, ‘comes of a Highland 
family, and was removed to the Lowlands by my lord’s father. 
A great player : 

‘And my friend,’ Zo explained, stopping her father in full 
career. ‘He takes snuff out of a cow’s horn. He shovels it up 
his fat nose with a spoon, like this. His nose wags. He says, 
“Try my sneeshin.” Sneeshin’s Scotch for snuff. He boos till 
he’s nearly double when uncle Northlake speaks to him. Boos is 
Scotch for bows. He skirls on the pipes—-skirls means screeches. 
When you first hear him, he’ll make your stomach ache. You'll 
get used to that—and you'll find you like him. - He wears a purse 
and a petticoat; he never had a pair of trowsers on in his life; 
there’s no pride about him; he’ll let you pull his nose, and smack 
his legs ; 

Here, Ovid was obliged to bring the biography of Donald to a 
close. Carmina’s enjoyment of Zo was becoming too keen for her 
strength ; her bursts of laughter grew louder and louder—the 
wholesome limit of excitement was being rapidly passed. ‘Tell 
us about your cousins,’ he said, by way of effecting a diversion. 

‘The big ones?’ Zo asked. 

‘No; the little ones, like you.’ 

‘Nice girls—they play at everything I tell’em. Jolly boys— 
when they knock a girl down, they pick her up again, and clean her.’ 

Carmina was once more in danger of passing the limit. Ovid 
made another attempt to effect a diversion. Singing would be 
comparatively harmless in its effect—as he rashly supposed. 
‘ What’s that song you learnt in Scotland ?’ he asked. 
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‘It’s Donald’s song,’ Zo replied. ‘ He taught me.’ 

At the sound of Donald’s dreadful name, Ovid looked at his 
watch, and said there was no time for the song. Mr. Gallilee 
suddenly and seriously sided with his step-son. ‘ How she got 
among the men after dinner,’ he said, ‘nobody knows. Lady 
Northlake has forbidden Donald to teach her any more songs ; 
and I have requested him, as a favour to me, not to let her smack 
his legs. Come, my dear, it’s time we were home again.’ 

Well intended by both gentlemen—but too late. Zo was 
ready for the performance ; her hat was cocked on one side; her 
plump little arms were set akimbo; her round eyes opened and 
closed facetiously in winks worthy of a low comedian. ‘I’m 
Donald,’ she announced; and burst out with the song. We're 
gayly yet, we're gayly yet; We're not very fou, but we're gayly 
yet: Then sit ye awhile, and tipple a bit; For we're not very 
fou, but we're gayly yet. She snatched up Carmina’s medicine 
glass, and waved it over her head with a Bacchanalian screech. 
‘Fill a brimmer, Tammie! Here’s to Redshanks!’ 

‘And pray who is Redshanks ?’ asked a lady, standing in the 
doorway. 

Zo turned round—and instantly collapsed. A terrible figure, 
associated with lessons and punishments, stood before her. The 
convivial friend of Donald, the established Missus of Lord North- 
lake, disappeared—and a polite pupil took their place. ‘If you 
please, Miss Minerva, Redshanks is nick-name for a Highlander.’ 
Who would have recognised the singer of ‘We're gayly yet,’ in 
the subdued young person who made that reply ? 

The door opened again. Another disastrous intrusion? Yes, 
another! Teresa appeared this time—caught Zo up in her arms 
—and gave the child a kiss that was heard all over the room. 
‘Ah, mia Giocosa!’ cried the old nurse—too happy to speak in 
any language but her own. ‘ What does that mean?’ Zo asked, 
settling her ruffled petticoats. ‘It means,’ said Teresa, who 
prided herself on her English, ‘ah, my Jolly.’ This to a young 
lady who could slit a haggis! This to the only person in Scot- 
land, privileged to smack Donald’s legs! Zo turned to her 
father, and recovered her dignity. Maria herself could hardly 
have spoken with more severe propriety. ‘I wish to go home,’ 
said Zo. 

Ovid had only to look at Carmina, and to see the necessity of 
immediate compliance with his little sister’s wishes. No more 
laughing, no more excitement, for that day. He led Zo out him- 
self, and resigned her to her father at the door of his rooms on the 
ground floor. 
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Cheered already by having got away from Miss Minerva and 
the nurse, Zo desired to know who lived downstairs; and, hearing 
that these were Ovid's rooms, insisted on seeing them. The three 
went in together. 

Ovid drew Mr. Gallilee into a corner. ‘1’m easier about Car- 
mina now,’ he said. ‘The failure of her memory doesn’t extend 
backwards, It begins with the shock to her brain, on the day 
when Teresa removed her to this house—and it will end, I feel 
confident, with the end of her illness.’ 

Mr. Gallilee’s attention suddenly wandered. ‘ Zo!’ he called 
out, ‘don’t touch your brother’s papers.’ 

The one object that had excited the child’s curiosity was the 
writing-table. Dozens of sheets of paper were scattered over it, 
covered with writing, blotted and interlined. Some of these 
leaves had overflowed the table, and found a resting-place on the 
floor. Zo was amusing herself by picking them up. ‘ Well!’ she 
said, handing them obediently to Ovid, ‘I’ve had many a rap on 
the knuckles for writing not half as bad as yours.’ 

Hearing his daughter’s remark, Mr. Gallilee became interested 
in looking at the fragments of manuscript. ‘What an awful 
mess!* he exclaimed. ‘May I try if I can read a bit?’ Ovid 
smiled. ‘Try by all means; you will make one useful discovery 
at least—you will see that the most patient men on the face of 
the civilised earth are Printers !’ 

Mr. Gallilee tried a page—and gave it up before he turned 
giddy. ‘Is it fair to ask what this is?’ he said. 

‘Something easy to feel, and hard to express,’ Ovid answered. 

These ill-written lines are my offering of gratitude to the memory 
of an unknown and unhappy man.’ 

‘The man you told me of, who died at Montreal ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘ You never mentioned his name.’ 

‘His last wishes forbade me to mention it to any living 
creature. God knows there were pitiable, most pitiable, reasons 
for his dying unknown! The stone over his grave only bears his 
initials, and the date of his death. But,’ said Ovid, kindling with 
enthusiasm, as he laid his hand on his manuscript, ‘ the discoveries 
of tis great physician shall benefit humanity! And my debt to 
him shall be acknowledged, with ~~ admiration and the devotion 
that I truly feel!’ 

‘In a book ?’ asked Mr. Gallilee. 

‘In a book that is now being printed. You will see it before 
the New Year.’ 

Finding nothing to amuse her in the sitting-room, Zo had 
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tried the bedroom next. She now returned to Ovid, dragging 
after her a long white staff that looked like an Alpenstock. 
‘ What’s this ?’ she asked, ‘ A broomstick ?’ 

‘A specimen of rare Canadian wood, my dear. Would yon 
like to have it?’ 

Zo took the offer quite seriously. She looked with longing 
eyes at the specimen, three times as tall as herself—and shook her 
head. ‘I’m not big enough for it, yet?’ she said. ‘ Look at it, 
Papa! Benjulia’s stick is nothing to this.’ 

That name—on his sister’s lips—had a sound revolting to Ovid. 
‘Don’t speak of him !’ he said irritably. 

‘Mustn’t I speak of him?’ Zo asked, ‘ when I want him to 
tickle me?’ 

Ovid beckoned to her father. ‘Take her away now,’ he 
whispered—‘ and never let her see that man again.’ 

The warning was needless. The man’s destiny had decreed 
that he and Zo were never more to meet. 


Cuapter LXII. 


Bensuia’s servants had but a dull time of it, poor souls, in 
the lonely house. Towards the end of the year, they subscribed 
among themselves to buy one of those wonderful Christmas 
Numbers—presenting regularly the same lovely ladies, long-legged 
lovers, and corpulent children, flaming with festive colours—which 
have become a national institution: say, the pictorial plum 
puddings of the English nation. 

The servants had plenty of time to enjoy their genial news- 
paper, before the dining-room bell disturbed them. 

For some weeks past, the master had again begun to spend the 
whole of his time, in the mysterious laboratory. On the rare 
occasions when he returned to the house, he was always out of 
temper. If the servants knew nothing else, they knew what these 
signs meant—the great man was harder at work than ever; and 
in spite of his industry, he was not getting on so well as usual. 

On this particular evening, the bell rang at the customary 
time—and the cook hastened to get the dinner ready. The foot- 
man turned to the dresser, and took from it a little heap of news- 
papers ; carefully counting them before he ventured to carry them 
upstairs. This was Doctor Benjulia’s regular weekly supply of 
medical literature; and here, again, the mysterious man pre- 
sented an incomprehensible problem to his fellow-creatures. He 
subscribed to every medical publication in London—and he never 


read one of them! The footman cut the leaves; and the master, 
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with his forefinger to help him, ran his eye up and down the pages ; 
apparently in search of some announcement that he never found— 
and, still more extraordinary, without showing the faintest sign of 
disappointment when he had done. Every week, he briskly shoved 
his unread periodicals into a huge basket, and sent them down- 
stairs as waste paper. 

The footman took up the newspapers and the dinner together 
—and was received with frowns and curses. He was abused for 
everything that he did in his own department, and for everything 
that the cook had done besides. ‘ Whatever the master’s working 
at,’ he announced, on returning to the kitchen, ‘ he’s farther away 
from hitting the right nail on the head than ever. Upon my 
soul, I think I shall have to give warning! Let’s relieve our 
minds. Where's the Christmas Number?’ 

Half an hour later, the servants were startled by a tremendous 
bang of the house-door which shook the whole building. The 
footman ran upstairs: the dining-room was: empty; the master’s 
hat was not on its peg in the hall; and the medical newspapers 
were scattered about in the wildest confusion. Close to the 
fender lay a crumpled leaf, torn out. Its position suggested that 
it had narrowly missed being thrown into the fire. The footman 
smoothed it out, and looked at it. 

One side of the leaf contained a report of a lecture. This was 
dry reading. The footman tried the other side, and found a 
review of a new medical work. 

This would have been dull reading too, but for an Extract 
from a Preface, stating how the book came to be published, and 
what wonderful discoveries, relating to peoples’ brains, it con- 
tained. There were some curious things said here—especially 
about a melancholy deathbed at a place called Montreal—which 
made the Preface almost as interesting as a story. But what was 
there in this to hurry the master out of the house, as if the devil 
had been at his heels ? 

Doctor Benjulia’s nearest neighbour was a small farmer named 
Gregg. He was taking a nap that evening, when his wife bounced 
into the room, and said, ‘ Here’s the big doctor gone mad!’ And 
there he was truly, at Mrs. Gregg’s heels, clamouring to have the 
horse put to in the gig, and to be driven to London instantly. 
He said, ‘ Pay yourself what you please ’—and opened his pocket- 
book, full of bank-notes. Mr. Gregg said, ‘It seems, sir, this is a 
matter of life and death.’ Whereupon he looked at Mr. Gregg— 
and considered a little—and, becoming quiet on a sudden, 
answered, ‘ Yes, it is.’ 

‘On the road to London, he never once spoke—except to him- 
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self—and then only from time to time. It seemed, judging by 
what fell from him now and then, that he was troubled about a 
man and a letter. He had suspected the man all along; but he 
had nevertheless given him the letter—and now it had ended in 
the letter turning out badly for Doctor Benjulia himself. Where 
he went to in London, it was not possible to say. Mr. Gregg’s 
horse was not fast enough for him. As soon as he could find one 
he took a cab. 

The shopman of Mr. Barrable, the famous publisher of medical 
works, had just put up the shutters, and was going downstairs to 
his tea, when he heard a knocking at the shop door. The person 
proved to be a very tall man, in a violent hurry to buy Doctor 
Ovid Vere’s new book. He said, by way of apology, that he was 
in that line himself, and that his name was Benjulia. The shop- 
man knew him by reputation, and sold him the book. He was in 
such a hurry to read it, that he actually began in the shop. It 
was necessary to tell him that business hours were over. Hearing 
this, he ran out, and told the cabman to drive as fast as possible 
to the Parthenon Club. 

The library waiter at the Club found Doctor Benjulia in the 
library, busy with a book. He was quite alone; the members, at 
that hour of the evening, being generally at dinner, or in the 
smoking-room. The man whose business it was to attend to the 
fires, went in during the night, from time to time, and always 
found him still in the same corner. It began to get late. He 
finished his reading; but it seemed to make no difference. There, 
he sat—wide awake—holding his closed book on his knee, seem- 
ingly lost in his own thoughts. This went on till it was time to 
close the club. They .were obliged to disturb him. He said 
nothing ; and went slowly down into the hall, leaving his book 
behind him. It was an awful night, raining and sleeting—but 
he took no notice of the weather. When they fetched a cab, the 
driver refused to take him to where he lived, on such a night as 
that. He only said, ‘ Very well; go to the nearest hotel.’ 

The night porter at the hotel let in a tall gentleman, and 
showed him into one of the bedrooms kept ready for persons 
arriving late. Having no luggage, he paid the charges before- 
hand. About eight o’clock in the morning, he rang for the waiter 
—who observed that his bed had not been sleptin. All he wanted 
for breakfast was the-strongest coffee that could be made. It was 
not strong enough to please him when he tasted it; and he had 
some brandy put in. He paid, and was liberal to the waiter, and 
went away. 

The policeman on duty, that day, whose beat included the 
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streets at the back of Fairfield Gardens, noticed in one of them, a 
tall gentleman walking backwards and forwards, and looking from 
time to time at one particular house. When he passed that way 
again, there was the gentleman still patrolling the street, and still 
looking towards the same house. He waited a little, and watched. 
The place was a respectable lodging house, and the stranger was 
certainly a gentleman, though a queer one to look at. It was not 
the policeman’s business to interfere on suspicion, except in the 
case of notoriously bad characters. So, though he did think it 
odd, he went on again. 

Between twelve and one o’clock in the afternoon, Ovid left his 
lodgings, to go to the neighbouring livery stables, and choose an 
open carriage. The sun was shining and the air was brisk and 
dry, after the stormy night. It was just the day when he might 
venture to take Carmina out for a drive. 

On his way down the street, he heard footsteps behind him, and 
felt himself touched on the shoulder. He turned—and discovered 
Benjulia. On the point of speaking resentfully, he restrained 
himself. There was something in the wretch’s face that struck 
him with horror. 

Benjulia said, ‘I won’t keep you long; I want to know one 
thing. Will she live or die?’ 

‘ Her life is safe—I hope.’ 

‘Through your new mode of treatment ?’ 

His eyes and his voice said more than his words. Ovid 
instantly knew that he had seen the book; and that the book had 
forestalled him in the discovery to which he had devoted his life. 
Was it possible to pity a man whose hardened nature never pitied 
others? All things are possible to a large heart. Ovid shrank 
from answering him. 

Benjulia spoke again. 

‘When we met that night at my garden gate,’ he said, ‘ you 
told me my life should answer for her life, if she died. My neglect 
has not killed her—and you have no need to keep your word. But 
I don’t get off, Mr. Cvid Vere, without paying the penalty. You 
have taken something from me, which was dearer than life. I 
wished to tell you that—I have no more to say.’ 

Ovid silently offered his hand. 

Benjulia’s head drooped inthought. The one generous protest 
of the mau whom he had injured, spoke in that outstretched 
hand. He looked at Ovid. 

‘No!’ he said --and walked away. 

Leaving the street, he went round to Fairfield Gardens, and 
rang the bell at Mr. Gallilee’s door. The bell was answered by a 
polite old woman—a stranger to him among the servants, 
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‘Is Zo in the house ?’ he inquired. 

‘Nobody’s in the house, sir. It’s to be let, if you please, as 
soon as the furniture can be moved.’ 

‘Do you know where Zois? I mean, Mr. Gallilee’s youngest 
child.’ 

‘I’m sorry to say, sir, 1’m not acquainted with the family.’ 

He waited at the door, apparently hesitating what to do next. 
‘T’ll go upstairs,’ he said suddenly ; ‘I want to look at the house. 
You needn’t go with me ; I know my way.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, sir!’ 

He went straight totheschoolroom. The repellent melancholy 
of an uninhabited place had fallen on it already. The plain furni- 
ture was not worth taking care of: it was battered and old, and 
left to dust and neglect. There were two common deal writing 
desks, formerly used by the two girls. One of them was covered 
with splashes of ink: varied here and there by barbarous carica- 
tures of faces, in which dots and strokes represented eyes, noses, 
and mouths. He knew whose desk this was, and opened the cover 
of it. In the recess beneath were soiled tables of figures, torn 
maps, and dogseared writing books. The ragged paper cover of 
one of these last, bore on its inner side a grotesquely imperfect 
inscription :—my cop book zo. He tore off the cover, and put it in 
the breast pocket of his coat. 

‘I should have liked to tickle her once more,’ he thought, as 
he went downstairs again. The polite old woman opened the 
door, curtseying deferentially. He gave her half a crown. ‘ God 
bless you, sir!’ she burst out, in a gush of gratitude. 

He checked himself, on the point of stepping into the street, 
and looked at her with some curiosity. ‘Do you believe in God ?’ 
he asked. ; 

The old woman was even capable of making a confession of 
faith politely. ‘ Yes, sir,’ she said, ‘if you have no objection.’ 

He stepped into the street. ‘I wonder whether she’s right ?’ 
he thought. ‘It doesn’t matter; I shall soon know.’ 

The servants were honestly glad to see him, when he got home. 
They had taken it in turn to sit up through the night; knowing 
his regular habits, and feeling the dread that some accident had 
happened. Never before had they seen him so fatigued. He 
dropped helplessly into his chair; his gigantic body shook with 
shivering fits. The footman begged him to take some refreshment. 
‘Brandy, and raw eggs,’ he said. ‘These being brought to him, he 
told them to wait until he rang—and locked the door when they 
went out. 

After waiting until the short winter daylight was at an end, 
the footman ventured to knock, and ask if the master wanted 
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lights. He replied that he had lit the candles for himself. No 
smell of tobacco smoke came from the room; and he had let the 
day pass without going to the laboratory. These were portentous 
signs. The footman said to his fellow servants, ‘ There’s some- 
thing wrong.’ The servants looked at each other in vague terror. 
One of them said, ‘ Hadn’t we better give notice to leave?’ And 
the other whispered a question: ‘Do yon think he’s committed a 
crime ?’ 

Towards ten o’clock, the bell rang at last. Immediately after- 
wards they heard him calling to them from the hall. ‘I want 
you, all three, up here.’ 

They went up together—the two women anticipating a sight 
of horror, and keeping close to the footman. The master was 
walking quietly backwards and forwards in the room: the table 
had pen and ink on it, and was covered with writings. He spoke 
to them in his customary tones; there was not the slightest 
appearance of agitation in his manner. 

‘I mean to leave this house, and go away,’ he began, ‘ You 
are dismissed from my service, for that reason only. Take your 
written characters from the table; rcad them, and say if there is 
anything to complain of.’ There was nothing tocomplain of. On 
another part of the table there were three little heaps of money. 
‘A month’s wages for each of you,’ he explained, ‘ in place of a 
month’s warning. I wish you good luck.’ One of the women 
(the one who had suggested giving notice to leave) began to cry. 
He took no notice of this demonstration, and went on. ‘I want 
two of you to do me a favour before we part. You will please 
witness the signature of my Will.’ The sensitive servant drew 
back directly. ‘No!’ she said, ‘I couldn’t doit. I never heard 
the Death-Watch before in winter time—I heard it all last night.’ 

The other two witnessed the signature. They observed that 
the Will was a very short one. It was impossible not to notice 
the only legacy left; the words crossed the paper, just above the 
signatures, and only occupied two lines: ‘I leave to Zoe, youngest 
daughter of Mr. John Gallilee of Fairfield Gardens, London, 
everything of whichI die possessed.’ Excepting the formal intro- 
ductory phrases, and the statement relating to the witnesses— 
both copied from a handy book of law, lying open on the table— 
this was the Will. 

The female servants were allowed to go downstairs; after 
having been informed that they were to leave the next morning. 
The footman was detained in the dining-room. ; 

‘I am going to the laboratory,’ the master said ; ‘ and I want 
a few things carried to the door.’ 
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The big basket for waste paper, three times filled with letters 
and manuscripts ; the books; the medicine chest; and the stone 
jar of oil from the kitchen—these, the master and the man 
removed together ; setting them down at the laboratory door. It 
was a still cold starlight winter’s night. The intermittent shriek 
of a railway whistle in the distance, was the only sound that dis- 
turbed the quiet of the time. 

‘ Good night!’ said the master. 

The man returned the salute, and walked back to the house, 
closing the front door. He was now more firmly persuaded than 
ever that something was wrong. In the hall, the women were 
waiting for him. ‘ What does it mean?’ they asked. ‘ Keep 
quiet,’ he said; ‘I’m going to see.’ 

In another minute, he was posted at the back of the house, 
behind the edge of the wall. Looking out from this place, he 
could see the light of the lamps in the laboratory streaming 
through the open door, and the dark figure of the master coming 
and going, as he removed the objects left outside into the building. 
Then the door was shut, and nothing was visible but the dim glow 
that found its way to the skylight, through the white blind 
inside. 

He boldly crossed the open space of ground, resolved to try 
what his ears might discover, now that his eyes were useless. He 
posted himself at the back of the laboratory, close to one of the 
side walls. 

Now and then, he heard—what had reached his ears when he 
had been listening on former occasions—the faint whining cries of 
animals. These were followed by new sounds. Three smothered 
shrieks, succeeding each other at irregular intervals, made his 
blood run cold. Had three death-strokes been dealt on some 
suffering creatures, with the same sudden and terrible certainty? 
Silence, horrible silence, was all that answered. In the distant 
railway there was an interval of peace. 

The door was opened again; the flood of light streamed out 
on the darkness. Suddenly, the yellow glow was spotted by the 
black figures of small swiftly-running creatures—perhaps cats, 
perhaps rabbits—escaping from the laboratory. The tall form of 
the master followed slowly, and stood revealed watching the flight 
of the animals. In a moment more, the last of the liberated 
creatures came out—a large dog, limping as if one of its legs was 
injured. It stopped as it passed the master, and tried to fawn on 
him. He threatened it with his hand. ‘Be off with you, like 
the rest!’ he said. The dog slowly crossed the flow of light, and 
was swallowed up in darkness. 
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The last of them that could move was gone. The death 
shrieks of the others had told their fate. 

But still, there stood the master alone—a grand black figure, 
with its head turned up to the stars. The minutes followed one 
another : the servant waited, and watched him. The solitary man 
had a habit, well known to those about him, of speaking to himself; 
not a word escaped him now; his upturned head never moved ; 
the bright wintry heaven held him spell-bound. 

At last, the change came. Once more the silence was broken 
by the scream of the railway whistle. 

He started like a person suddenly roused from deep sleep, and 
went back into the laboratory. The last sound then followed— 
the locking and bolting of the door. 

The servant left his hiding-place: his master’s secret, was no 
secret now. He hated himself for eating that master’s bread, and 
earning that master’s money. One of the ignorant masses, this 
man! Mere sentiment had a strong hold on his stupid mind ; the 
remembrance of the poor wounded dog, companionable and for- 
giving under cruel injuries, cut into his heart like a knife. His 
thought, at that moment, was an act of treason to the royalty of 
Knowledge,—‘ I wish to God I could lame him, as he has lamed 
the dog!’ Another fanatic! another fool! Oh, Science be 
merciful to the fanatics, and the fools! 

When he got back to the house, the women were still on the 
look-out for him. ‘ Don’t speak to me now,’ he said. ‘ Get to your 
beds. And, mind this—let’s be off to-morrow morning before he 
can see us,’ 

There was no sleep for him when he went to his own bed. 

The remembrance of the dog tormented him. The other lesser 
animals were active ; capable of enjoying their liberty and finding 
shelter for themselves. Where had the maimed creature found a 
refuge, on that bitter night? Again, and again, and again, the 
question forced its way into his mind. He could endure it no 
longer. Cautiously and quickly—in dread of his extraordinary 
conduct being perhaps discovered by the women-—he dressed him- 
self, and opened the house door to look for the dog. 

Out of the darkness on the step, there rose something dark. 
He put out his hand. A persuasive tongue, gently licking it, 
pleaded for a word of welcome. The crippled animal could only 
have got to the door in one way; the gate which protected the 
enclosure must have been left open. First giving the dog a re- 
fuge in the kitchen, the footman—rigidly performing his last 
duties—went out to close the gate. 

At his first step into the enclosure he stopped, panic-stricken. 
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The starlit sky over the laboratory was veiled in murky red. 
Roaring flame, and spouting showers of sparks, poured through 
the broken skylight. Voices from the farm raised the first ery— 
Fire! fire!’ 


At the inquest, the evidence suggested suspicion of incendiar- 
ism and suicide. The papers, the books, the oil betrayed themselves 
as combustible materials, carried into the place for a purpose. The 
medicine chest was known (by its use in cases of illness among the 
servants) to contain opium. Adjourned inquiry elicited that the 
laboratory was not insured, and that the deceased was in comfort- 
able circumstances. Where were the motives? One intelligent man, 
who had drifted into the jury, was satisfied with the evidence. He 
held that the desperate wretch had some reason of his own for first 
poisoning himself, and then setting fire to the scene of his labours. 
Having a majority of eleven against him he gave way, and con- 
sented to a merciful verdict of death by misadventure. The 
hideous remains of what had once been Benjulia, found Christian 
burial. His brethren of the torture-table, attended the funeral 
in large numbers. Vivisection had been beaten on its own field 
of discovery. They honoured the martyr who had fallen in their 
cause. 


Cuapter LXIII. 


_ Tue life of the New Year was still only numbered by weeks, 
when a modest little marriage was celebrated—without the know- 
ledge of the neighbours, without a crowd in the church, and with- 
out a wedding-break fast. 

Mr. Gallilee (honoured with the office of giving away the 
bride) drew Ovid into a corner before they left the house. ‘ She 
still looks delicate, poor dear,’ he said. ‘Do you really consider 
her to be well again ?’ 

‘ As well as she will ever be,’ Ovid answered. ‘ There has been 
time lost which no skill and no devotion can regain. I will make 
her a happy woman. Leave the rest to me.’ 

Teresa and Mr. Mool were the witnesses; Maria and Zo were 
the bridesmaids: they were waiting to go to church, until one 
other eagerly expected person joined them. There was a general 
inquiry for Miss Minerva. Carmina astonished everybody, from 
the bridegroom downwards, by announcing that circumstances 
prevented her best and dearest friend from being present. She 
smiled and blushed as she took Ovid’s arm. ‘ When we are man 
and wife, and I am quite sure of you,’ she whispered, ‘I will tell 
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you, what nobody else mus. know. In the mean time, darling, 
if you can give Frances the highest place in your estimation—next 
to me—you will only do justice to our best friend.’ 

She had a little note hidden in her bosom, while she said 
those words. It was dated on the morning of her marriage: 
‘When you return from the honeymoon, Carmina, I shall be the 
first friend who opens her arms and her heart to you. Forgive 
me if Iam not with you to-day. You know that you can trust 
me now. But we are all human—Don’t tell your husband.’ 

It was her last weakness. Carmina never had to make excuses 
for Miss Minerva again. 

There might have been a moment’s sadness, when the married 
pair went away to their happy new life, but for Zo. Polite Mr. 
Mool, bent on making himself agreeable to everybody, paid his 
court to Mr. Gallilee’s youngest daughter. ‘And who do you 
mean to marry, my little Miss, when you grow up?’ the lawyer 
asked with feeble drollery. 

Zo looked at him in grave surprise. ‘That’s all settled,’ she 
said; ‘ I’ve got a man waiting for me.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed! And who may he be?’ 

§ Donald !’ 


‘ That’s a very extraordinary child of yours,’ Mr. Mool said to 
his friend, as they walked away together. 

Mr, Gallilee absently agreed. ‘Has my message been given 
to my wife ?’ he asked. 

Mr. Mool sighed and shook his head. ‘Messages from her 
husband are as completely thrown away on her,’ he answered, ‘as 
if she was still in the asylum. In justice to yourself, consent to 
an amicable separation, and I will arrange it.’ 

‘Have you seen her?’ 

‘I insisted on it, before I met her lawyers. She declares her- 
self to be an infamously injured. woman—and, upou my honour, 
she proves it, from her own point of view. “My husband never 
came near me in my illness, and took my children away by stealth. 
My children were so perfectly ready to be removed from their 
mother, that neither of them had the decency to write me a letter. 
My niece contemplated shamelessly escaping to my son, and wrote 
him a letter vilifying his mother in the most abominable terms. 
And Ovid completes the round of ingratitude by marrying the 
girl who has behaved in this way.” I declare to you, Gallilee, that 
was how she put it! “Am I to blame,” she said, “ for believing 
that story about the girl’s mother? It’s acknowledged that the 
man made love to her—the rest is a matter of opinion. Was I 
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wrong to lose my temper, and say what I did say to this so-called 
niece of mine? Yes, I was wrong, there: it’s the only case in 
which there is a fault to find with me. But had I no provocation ? 
Have I not suffered? Iwill have nothing more-to do with the 
members of my heartless family. The rest of my life is devoted 
to intellectual society, and the ennobling pursuits of science. Let 
me hear no more, sir, of you and your employers.” She rose likea 
queen, and bowed me out of the room. I declare to you, my flesh 
creeps when I think of her.’ 

‘If I leave her now,’ said Mr. Gallilee, ‘I leave her in debt.’ 

‘Give me your word of honour not to mention what I am 
going to tell you,’ Mr. Mool rejoined. ‘If she needs money, the 
best man in the world has offered me a blank cheque to fill in for 
her—and his name is Ovid Vere.’ 





As the season advanced, two social entertainments which offered 
the most. complete contrast to each other, were given in London 
on the same evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ovid Vere had a pleasant little dinner party to 
celebrate their return. Teresa (advanced to the dignity of house- 
keeper) insisted on stuffing the tomatoes and cooking the macaroni 
with her own hand. The guests were Lord and Lady Northlake ; 
Maria and Zo; Miss Minerva and Mr. Mool. Mr. Gallilee was 
present as one of the household. While he was in London, he and 
his children lived under Ovid’s roof. When they went to Scotland, 
Mr. Gallilee had a cottage of his own (which he insisted on buying) 
in Lord Northlake’s park. He and Zo drank too much champagne 
at dinner. The father made a speech; and the daughter sang, 
‘We're gayly yet.’ 

In another quarter of London, there was a party which filled 
the street with carriages, and which was reported in the news- 
papers the next morning. 

Mrs. Gallilee was At Home to Science. The Professors of the 
civilised universe rallied round their fair friend. France, Italy, 
and Germany bewildered the announcing servants with a perfect 
Babel of names—and Great Britain was grandly represented. Those 
three superhuman men, who had each had a peep behind the veil 
of creation, and discovered the mystery of life, attended the party 
and became centres of three circles—the circle that believed in 
‘ protoplasm,’ the circle that believed in ‘ bioplasm,’ and the circle 
that believed in ‘atomised charges of electricity, conducted into 
the system by the oxygen of respiration.’ Lectures and demon- 
strations went on all through the evening, all over the magnificent 
room engaged for the occasion. In one corner, a fair philosopher 
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in blue velvet and point lace, took the Sun in hand. ‘The sun’s 
life, my friends, begins with a nebulous infancy and a gaseous 
childhood.’ In another corner, a gentleman of shy and retiring 
manners converted ‘radiant energy into sonorous vibrations °— 
themselves converted into sonorous poppings by waiters and 
champagne bottles at the supper table. In the centre of the room, 
the hostess solved the serious problem of diet ; viewed asa method 
of assisting tadpoles to develope themselves into frogs—with such 
cheering results that these last lively beings joined the guests on 
the carpet, and gratified intelligent curiosity by explorations on 
the stairs. Within the space of one remarkable evening, three 
hundred illustrious people were charmed, surprised, instructed, and 
amused; and when Science went home, it left a conversazione (for 
once) with its stomach well filled. At two in the morning, Mrs. 
Gallilee sat down in the empty! room and said to the learned 
friend who lived with her, 

‘ At last, ’'m a happy woman !’ 


(The End.) 
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